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TWO FRANCS 





Soviets Fan Out 
In Dnieper Bend 
Toward Crimea 


German Lines Along 
Dnieper Smashed 
In Breakthrough 


LONDON—Clouds of de- 
feat hung low this week 
over the German armies 
everywhere in the Ukraine. 
The Russians were advanc- 
ing through the streets of 
Melitopol and across the 
rich farmlands of the Dnie- 
per bend toward the rail- 
way junction of Krivoi Rog. 

After nine days of street 


fighting which could be 
compared only with that at Stal- 
ingrad, the Soviets have cleared 
the Nazi defenders from the central 
part of Melitopol. Only the north- 
ern part of the railway city near 
the east benk of the Dnieper re- 
mains to the Germans, and they 
were losing their hold, block after 


block, to Russian veterans of a 
score of similar hand-to-hand 
struggles. 


WEHRMACHT OUTFLANKED 


Krivoi Rog, 85 miles south of 
Kremenchug and 80 miles south- 
west of Dniepropetrovsk, may well 
be the key to the possession of%the 
entire basin of the lower Dnieper. 
Only 27 miles from the city, the 
Russian advance units are con- 
stantly being reinforced by hun- 
dreds of thousands of men cross- 
ing the Dnieper below Kremen- 
chug where the Soviets. broke 
through last week. Already the 
Wehrmacht has been outflanked 
at Dnievropetrovsk and when 
Krivoi Rog is finally taken, the 
Russians will have encircled the 
great city of the Dniever bend. 

The intensity of the Russian 
@rive at Krivoi Roz and Melitopol 
did not give the Germans a re- 
Spite on the other sectors, how- 
ever. In the Crimea, especially, 
the Nazis were vicking up their 
tents and prevarine to steal away 
hefore the Red Army could cut 
off the narrow escane route across 
the Perekon peninsula. German 


military spokesmen were quoted by! 


a Stockholm vaner as acknowl- 
edeing that Nazi armies in the 
Crimea and between Zanorozhe 
eaptured last week, and Melitopo) 
(Continued on Page 3) 





; The Winding Volturno 





THE VOLTURNO RIVER, whose north and south banks are held by’ Allied forces now, was the 


scene of fierce fighting when British and American troops staged their crossing. B-25 Mitchells, like 
the one above, played a large part in softening the enemy for the Allied advance. —NAAF Phoro 











Germans Blame 
Defeats On Italy 


LONDON — Propagandist Paul 
Joseph Goebbels this week blamed 
the Italians for "the few military 
reverses” suffered this year by the 
Germans. Herr Goebbels gave his 
people little comfort in his weekly 
newspaper article, although he 
pointed ambiguously at what he 
called "defensive successes.” 


He declared that the Italian sur- 
render caused the German defeat 
in Russia, because German divi- 
sions had to be withdrawn from 
the East to defend the Italian 
front. 


The little Nazi publicist was 
most cheerful when he said: "We 
are well aware of the temporary 
weaknesses of our position, but this 
doesn’t make us overloook our 
strength and our chances for vic- 
tory.” 











Three Powers Meet 
In Festive Moscow 


MOSCOW—The capital of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics this week was in gala mood. 
Not since prewar days, corre- 
épundents deciared, had so many 
social functions been held in a 
city which just two years ago was 
fighting for very life. This week 
the atmosphere in Moscow was 
far from warlike, but the war was 
by no means forgotten. The reason 
for the social activity, indeed, was 
the opening of a conference of the 
foreign ministers of the United 
States, Britain and Russia to dis- 
cuss Allied problems of both peace 
and war. 

CHIEF DELEGATES 

Diplomatically speaking, Moscow 
was the center of the Allied world. 
The two chief foreign delegates 
to the conferences—Secfetary of 
State Cordell Hull and Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden — were 
met at the Moscow airport by the 
chief Soviet delegate, Foreign 
Commissar Vyacheslay M. Molo- 
tov. Later the three met at a 
great official luncheon, met again 
at a four-hour business session 
held to decide just how the con- 
ference should tackle its work. 
Then, so far as the outside world 
Was concerned, they and _ their 
large staffs practically disappeared 
from view. 

The chief decision made at the 
business session was that the con- 
ference should issue few, if any, 





public s‘atements until the con 
ference ended. It was not an- 
nounced officially what subjects 
the conferees would take up, and 
it was made clear that no one 
except official delegates of the 
three chief Allied powers—not 
even diplomats of friendly na- 
tions—could attend the meetings. 
SECRECY IMPORTANT 

Secrecy, it was implied, was not 
being indulged in for secrecy’s 
sake. The conference, both Allied 
and Axis opinion agreed, was of 
the utmost diplomatic im»orcvance 
and the questions to be discussed 
—bearing directly on the future 
relations of Bri‘ain, America and 
Russia—were both knotty and far- 
reaching. 

For once, the Moscow press was 
more talkative about hich diplo- 
matic matters than the British or 
American. Official Soviet news- 
papers, for example, implied that 
the Russians wanted to discuss 
matters like the "second front” 
and the future of the Balkan 
states and revealed, too that it 
had been avreed that each delega- 
tion could bring up any matter it 
chose. 

But the Moscow press did not 
outdo that of the Allied capitals 
in predictions that the conference 
was going to be a success and 
would write finis to any Axis 
hopes of a split among the three 

(Continued from Page 3) 








NAAF Slugs Axis . 
Deep In Yugoslavia 


ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 


TERS, Oct. 22 — Sending their 
bomb-laden planes ever deeper 
into Axis-held_ territory, the 


Northwest African Air Forces this 


|week made their first three raids 


on Yugoslavia from their rapidly 
expanding airfields in Italy. Well- 
pounded targets in Greece were 
visited again as the NAAF con- 
tinued the three-weeks old cam- 
paign against the Balkans. 

The I:alian battle area also felt 
the weight of Allied bombs as the 
network of airfields and railroads 
around Rome received a s:eady 
pounding, while the ground of- 
fensive was supporied from the air 
by heavy blows delivered to supply 
and communications points and 
gun positions behind the German 
lines. 

The Luftwaffe had one of its 
bad days yes-erday when 16 of its 
planes were shot down to an Al- 
lied loss of one ship. Six of the 
aircraft were Siukas_ operating 
against Yugoslav parcisan troops, 
and they were destroyed by 
USAAF Warhawks off the Yugo- 
Slav coast. Four more were sot 
into the sea by Coastal Air Force 
pilots when a flight of 20 planes 
attacked a convoy off the North 
Africa coast, while six others were 
sent down in flames north of 
Rome. 

The start of bombing attacks on 
Yugoslavia was a significant sign 
of the widening range of NAAF' 
planes in Iialy. As fast as the 
ground troops pushed ahead, air- 
fields in the rear were rapidly re- 
paired and rebuilt for the smash- 
ing air offensive planned against 
Germany and the occupied coun- 


Mine Strike Grows; 
UMW Plea Rejecte 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala. — All at- 
tempts of the United Mine Work- 
ers Union to get striking miners 
to return to work have failed so 
far and miners from three ad- 
ditional states have joined the 
18,000 striking in the Birmingham 
area. In Kentucky 1,700 miners in 
Letcher county did not report for 
work and 400 miners in the Clarks- 
ville area in Arkansas walked out. 
Reports from Indiana state that 
some miners there have refused to 
work. 
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tries of Europe. Within a_ short 
time, it was officially announced 
Allied planes will hit Germany 
as often from Iialy as from Eng- 











Allies Throwing 


Germans Back 
To Hill Defenses 


5th Army Moves Up 
To High Ground 
Along Volturno 


ALLIED FORCE HEAD- 
QUARTERS, Oct. 22 — Al- 
lied troops today were driv- 
ing the Germans back to- 
ward their new defense 
line in the hill country of 
central Italy. The enemy 
covered his retreat by 
launching two strong coun- 
terattacks on the 5th Army 
front, but both were easily 
repulsed. 

American forces yester- 








day made a further ad- 
vance Of two mile@s ib uilw bic usl 
toward the high ground east and 
west of the Voiturno River. The 
capture of Alife, against which 

LONDON, Oct. 22—The possi- 
bility of a large-scale German 
counteroffensive in Italy was 


raised today in a dispatch reach-,. 
ing here from a_  Stockhoim, 
Sweden, newspaper. The article, 
sent from the neutral listening 
post of Zurich, Switzerland, said 
30 divisions, mostly from F.ance, 
are now in north Italy, inciuding 
several panzer units originally 
intended for the Russian front. 
The dispatch said Field Marshal 
Aibert Kesselring, German com- 
mander in southern Italy, has 
been ordered to delay the Allied 
advance until Nazi forces in the 
north are strong enough for the 
attack. 





land, and possibly more often dur-| one of the two unsuccessful Ger- 


ing the winter months 
weather over western Europe is no- 
toriously bad. 

From existing Italian fields, 
For's and Liberators can already 
reach a wide area in Germany 
containing critical targets such as 
Munich, Stuttgart, 
Dresden and Leipzig. Soon Allied 
bombers will be able to hammer 
vital Axis industries in Hungary. 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Yuso- 
slavia, Rumania and Bulggria. The 


(Continued on Page 2) 





when! man coun.erattacks was launched, 
; put the Yanks in control of the 


only road leading to Venafro, pivot 
of the new German line, 

In a parallel action on the left 
flarrk of the 5h Army, the Wehr- 
macht aimed a blow against Can- 


Frankfort, | cello, just across the Volturno west 


of Capua. This, too, was thrown 
back. The enemy attacks were 
meant merely as delaying actions, 
and tanks were ruled out by the 
many irrigation ditches in the 

(‘Continued on Page 2) 
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Varga Girl Rouses 
Umbilical Discussion 


By T-Sgt. JOHN M. WILLIG 
‘Stars and Stripes Staf/ Writer: 


WASHINGTON — Esqtire Maga- 
zine’s lush, long-legged Varga 
wench, modestiy clutching her 
scrap of silk panties, went cn trial 
before the U.S. Postoffice Depart- 
ment this week to try to convince 
an unsympathetic trio of postal 
executives that their "Get-dressed, 
woman, or never darken our sec- 
ond-ciass mail pouch again” edict 
was uncalled for. 

The Postoffice believes that the 
nation’s morals, not to mention 
those of millions of men in uni- 
form, are becoming wolfish as a 
result of reading jokes, cartoons 
and uninhibited articles in maga- 
zines and that Esquire’s exposures 
of wispily-clad lovelies are def- 
initely on the subversive side, sex- 
ually speaking. But it’s that Varga 
girl, the Postoffice says darkly, 
who is chiefly upsetting the sery- 
icemen’s sleep. 

COURTROOMS CROWDED 

For war-weary Washingon, the 
Varga trials are providing an ex- 
citing, if unimportant, interlude. 
Crowded courtrcoms listen eagerly 
and unabashed as the prosecution 
and defense attorneys cross-exam- 
ine witnesses and loudly discuss 
pros and cons of the inner life 
and what makes the world go 
round. The chief witness for the 


defense is Dr. Kenneth Tillotson, 
a dignified neuro-psychologist from 
Boston, who modestly claims to 
know all about why littie boys 
worry about what little girls are 
made of and what happens when 
they grow up. Government Coun- 
sel Calvin Hassell brandished sex 
over the doctor’s head for two days 
and there were breath-holding 
moments for the spectators, espe- 
cially when Mr. Hassell got down 
to some concrete examples direct 
from Esquire's pages. 
PRESENT FROM SULTAN 


"This is a cartoon, doctor, of a 
scantily-clad harem girl with a tag 
around her ankle saying ‘Happy 
birthday.’ A soldier is saying: ‘How 
did the Sultan know it was my 
birthday?’ Now what does that con- 
\*y to you?” asked Mr. Hassell. 

"That the soldier*is very stupid 
because obviously the girl is a pres- 
ent for the sultan who lives in the 
palace he is standing in front of 
and not for him,” replied Dr. Til- 
lotson unruffled. 

"What about the wolfish grin and 
glassy Eddie Cantor eyes on the 
soldier? What would the soldier do 
with such a present?” continued 
Mr. Hassell relentlessly. 

Whatever may have resulted 





(Continued on Page 8) 
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Italian Front Lines 
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By Sec. Stimson 






















‘ Castiads € ; ’ 
AN AMERICAN DIME almost provoked an “international inci- _f naa corrwgavee > 
dent” in Italy recen.ly when three ground erewmen of a P-38 fighter} WASHINGTON—American com- (Ro ac wowe 7) common rienn 1, 
group went into a nearby town for a haricut and shave. The trio, Cpl. ponents of the 5th Army sufiered SS < rr... 
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Daniel Ford, Hubbard, Ohio; Sgt. Albert Flick, Toledo, Ohio, and Sgt. 6774 casualties up to the beginning 
James Wrather, Portageville, Mo., paid the bill in American currency.' of the Volturno River battle Oct. 
A moment later they were grabbed by four husky Italians and hustled | jo Secretary of War Henry L. 
back into the shop. The barber, now raging and threatening, pointed | Stimson revealed at a press con- 
to the American dime. "Fascisti!” he roared. Cpl. Ford picked up the | ference yesterday 
offensive coin and examined it perplexedly. Suddenly with a relieved The Secretary broke the casual- 
grin he faced the angry barber, explaining that in America the Roman ties down into 879 killed, 3,047 || > 
tasces on the back of the coin signify justice and not Fascism. Fasces | wounded end 9.0600 miesin British 
were the ancient insignia of Roman magistrates—a bundle of elm or i Ital - p ein ene 
birch rods bound around the handle of an axe. To the Romans of ee I den ere st 
500 B.C., the elms symbolized punishment, the axe symbolized death, arger, acaded. 
and to the Romans of 1943, the fasces are a symbol of an empire built| Earlier in the week Secretary 
on a balcony that collapsed. | Stimson and General George C. 
e eo oe Marshall, Chief of Staff, headed a 
battery of military experts who re- 


THE AMERICAN CRUISER Philadelphia, which participated in| viewed the war situation for mem- 
the Salerno landing operation, is still remembered as the "Gallop-| bers of the House of Representa- 
ing Ghost of the Sicilian Coast,” a nickname bestowed on her by | tives in a secret session. 
her British comrades for her brisk dashes to any point where od After the closed session, con- P| 
Geiman ccimterattacks threatened to drive the Allied troops off the | gressmen told the préss that the 
beachheads. The Luftwaffe claimed to have sunk the "Fearless | military spokesmen had made 
Philly” on several occasions, but like the cat with nine lives she al- | these points: 
ways came back to trade punches with enemy shore batteries. Even if Russia did permit the 

eo eo eo | united Nations to build airports at 


x ; Vladivostok, Japan had 500000 

A USAAF B-26 MARAUDER, damaged so critically in a recent mis-| men within a short distance and 
sion over Italy that it took the combined efforts of three men t0| the airports would be difficult to 
fly it back, is now ready to bomb again. Exploding flak under the tail 
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had made the ship almost unmanageable, recounted pilot Mark A. | defend. Janan wae. brilding planes 
Steinberg, San'a Maria, Calif. "The control wheels were shaking so 
much I had to have Huntsberger (Lt. Eldon C. Huntsberger, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.) help me hold them.” Later he had to call S-Sgt. Carl 
W Tackmann, Columbus, Ohio, up from the gunner’s pit to help 
eperate the controls. Together the three guided the plane to a small 
landing strip safely behind their own lines. Using maximum brakes 
they stopped the bomber at the very end of the runway. Inspecting 
the damage they found that the explosion had forced the right tail 
trim tab upward, the left one downward and had cut the elevator 
from the tail . ... "Lucky we had a well-built bomber,” Lt. Steinberg 
said, "or the whole tail would have shaken off.” 

na am a 


IN NORMAL TIMES the chaplain of the U.S.S. Philadelphia, 
Lt. Daniel J. Burke, gives an evening chat over the loudspeaker 
system, announcing it by the sounding of the same buzzer which 
calls the men to general quarters. His audience that first night off 
Salerno was extremely small; most of the men grabbed their steel 
helmets and dashed to their battle stations when the buzzer sounded. 


=> ad ad 


THE BOMBING FEATS of the giant four-engined Flying For- 
tresses are legendary—but here is the story of a Fort which shot 
Gown one of Germany’s fastest fighter planes, an FW-190. This duel 
of the Eagle and the Falcon came about because the Fort was un- 
able to drop its bembs as scheduled. "So I pulled away from the 
formaticn to drop them on a nearby enemy airdrome,” explained 
Capt. Frank Was, Santa Ana, Calif. "Then I spotted an FW-190 
dead ahead, ready to pounce on the formation. I could tell he hadn't 
spotted me, so I sneaked up to within™100 yards of his tail. Then 
my nose and top turret gunners opened up. He dropped like a stone. 
I guess the poor guy never knew what hit him.” 


hd ad bd 


MEN OCF THE 82ND AIRBORNE division remember well the 
words of Set. Alvin C. York, of World War I fame who fought with 
the @2nd, then a square infantry division, Sgt. (now Maj.) York 
spoke to them at the division’s reactivation several years ago. "Don’t 
let your heads pop up too long,” he told the men of the new 82nd .. . 
"IT thought at the time that that stuff had gone out of fashion with 
trench warfare.” remembered M-Sgt. Allen E. Pierce, a glider-infan- 
tryman. "But I know different today.” And he patted his steel hel- 
met approvingly. 

, & . od od 


HAD STUBBORNLY HELD a roadblock cn the 
Benevento-Caseria road in Italy for several days. Commanded by 
a seemingly fanatical Nazi captain—through the field glasses you 
could occasionally see him gesturing furiously and shaking his fist 
fiercely at the American lines—the Jerry machine-gunners and anti- 
tank crews had held their vital position for several hours. And ther 
out of the morning mist came four Allied fighter-bombers. They 
caught the fanatical captain driving along the road and scored a 
direct hit on his vehicle. The Germans quickly abandoned their posi- 
tion without a fight. r 


THE HEINIES 


- 


|faster than 
| were destroying them. Japanese 





the United Nations 


manpower problems have not as 
vet become as serious as those of 
the United States. Transport of 
supplies remains one of the chief 
war problems and planes are a 
long way from supplanting ships. 

Lowest ranking men to speak at 
the House session were Set. F. C. 
Kristman and Pvt. J. O. Logan, 
who told of their part in the Si- 
Cilian landings. 


Army Band Will 
Continue Concerts 





The much-traveled U.S. Army 
Pend, under the direction of Capt. 
Thomas Darcy, Jr., will resume its 
regular Algiers series of Sunday 
eveni?fg concerts at 5 PM, Oct. 24. 
The program will be conducted at 
the Forum, directly in front of the 
Gouvernement General building, 
and will include the following se- 
lections: 

Le Pere de la Victoire, British- 
American Rhapsody, St. Louis 
Plues, The Swan, Andalucia, Nau- 
tical Fantasy, Rhythm Moods, 
Service Medley, Carioca, Eugene 
Onegin, and Amparito. 





Chinese Citizenship 
Approved By House 


WASHINGTON —. The House of 
Representatives this week voted to 
repeal the Chinese exclusion act 
and to permit the immigration of 
Chinese on the same quota basis 
of other nationalities under the 
United States naturalization laws. 
The new legislation would also 
permit Chinese now living in the 
U.S. to become citizens. The bill 
now goes to the Senate for action. 
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Nazis Thrown Back 








west as well as by the steep hills 
in the east. 

The 8th Army was still meeting 
up with the strongest resistance in 
the central sector, where the ene- 
my was fighting hard to keep the 
British from using the strategic 
read running from  Vinchiaturo 
north to Isernia. The Germans 
were still in control of the high 
ground dominating the highway, 
but the British were trying to out- 
flank them from the north. 

GERMANS RETIRE 

Field Marshal Albert Kesselring, 
commander of the German Army 
in southern Italy, had ordered his 
troops to retire to the strongest 
defense line remaining before 
Rome. From the Tyrrhenian Sea 
to the Adriatic his men were pre- 
paring to entrench themselves on 
an unbroken 70-mile stretch of 
towering ridges. Only along the 
east coast do the hills dip down to 
the sea. This is the narrowest part 
of Italy, and it can be defended 
with the least number of men. 

Specifically, the new German 
line extends from Mondragone, 10 
miles above the Volturno, in a 
steady northeasterly direction 
through hill country cut by only 
cne lateral road leading from 
Venafro through Isernia to Vasto 
on the east coast. The key sector 
is the 30-mile region from Mon- 
dragone to Venafro, which in- 
cludes especially rough hills and 
controls the two.main roads to 
Rome. The junction of the two 
roads, above Capua, is in American 


hands. 
undoubtedly 


Kesselring will 
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make his strongest stand at this 
line. He can still fall back to high 
terrain south of Rome, but no- 
where else will he find such an 
excellent defensive position from 
coast to coast. Farther north the 
roads are better, the ground is 
not as consistently high, while the 
west coast north of Terracina is 
cut by the great Pontine Marshes, 
swamplands difficult to fight in. 

Having decided where to make 
his stand, Kesselring on Wednes- 
day called for a general retreat 
en the 5th Army front, and rein- 
forced his troops facing the 8th 
Army. This brought about an op- 
posite situation from the past ten 
days, when General Bernard 
Montgomery's men advanced rapid- 
ly while the 5th was static on the 
Volturno. Now Lt. Gen. Mark W. 
Clark moved ahead while the 8th 
met strong forces of the enemy. 

MUD, RAIN, PLANES 

The retreat followed the success- 
ful attempt of the 5th Army to 
cross the Volturno. The British 
and Americans had to fight mud, 
rain and Luftwaffe planes, but by 
Monday all enemy positions on the 
opposite shore were in their hands. 
Once across, the British troops 
on the west coast were hampered 
by the many canals and drainage 
ditches in the area, and were at 
some points about halfway between 
the Volturno and Mondragone, in 
the shadow of the high Massico 
ridge. 

Americans of the 5th Army ad- 
vanced more than 10 miles in the 
hilly region split by the Volturno 
River. Their capture of the high 
ground had much to do with the 
decision of the Germans on their 
left to fall back. 

The 8th Army, making most of 
its advances in the early part of 
the week, leaped ahead 15 miles 
at some points in the central sec- 
tor, with the gains tapering down 
toward the east coast. By week’s 
end the closest Allied troops were 
still a good 75 miles from Rome. 





NAAF SLUGS 
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capture of fields farther north in 
Italy would permit the bombing of 
all of Europe except parts of the 
Baltic states and Norway. 

The initial targets in Yugo- 
slavia included Nish, a railroad 
junction point, and Skoplje, an- 
other important rail center. Only 
on the third raid—yesterday’s at- 
tack on Skoplje—did the Mitchells 
and Lightnings meet slight op- 
position from enemy fighters and 
flak, indicating the unprepared- 
ness of the Germans for raids 
this deep in the Balkans. The busy 
B-25s and P-38s also roared over 
Greece to blast two airfields 
around Salonika. 

In Italy the NAAF paid par- 
ticular attention to the Rome air- 
fields with the object of destroying 
Axis air power that might impede 

Allied drive on the capital. 
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Allied Air Might 
Increases Edge 


In South Pacific 


Land Front Appears 
In High Mountains 
Before Madang 


ALLIED SOUTH PACIFIC 


HEADQUARTERS—Two develop-| ‘| 


ments stood out in the past week 
of fighting in the South Pacific: 
Allied air forces bolstered further 
their claim to an edge over the 
Japanese sky arm and opposing 
armies in the New Guinea land 
operations worked themselves into 
the first real front to appear in a 
long while. 

Allied flyers continued to chalk 
up clear-cut air victories in the 
face of Tokyo’s boast that the 
little men from the East had put 
into action three new planes—a 
fighter, a bomber and a patrol 
plane — which had "made the 
enemy America and Britain shiver 
with fear.” 

American and Australian pilots in 
New Guinea have reported a new, 
probably more formidable Japan- 
ese fighter, but there was nothing 
in the week's news to indicate that 
the newcomer had dulled the edge 
of the Allies’ air weapon. 

Most terrifying example of Al- 
lied air effectiveness came early 
in the week when 104 enemy 
planes were shattered in the skies 
over New Guinea, New Britain 
and New Ireland in a single day. 

RABAUL AGAIN 

The second great blow fell 
Wednesday, when Allied medium 
bombers shot over Rabaul at a low 
level, smashed 36 planes on the 
ground, then took up the chal- 
lenge of 60 Japanese fighters, only 
to send another 24 enemy aircraft 
to the graveyard. The Allies lost 
but three bombers. 

Few observers at. this nead- 
quarters believed that General 
Douglas MacArthur had more air- 
planes at his disposal than the 
enemy, but there was little 
question that better aircraft, better 
flyers and better coordination had 
given the Allies air superiority in 
the Pacific. 

For the sweating troops who had 
plowed their tedious way through 
the east New Guinea jungles, past 
Finschhaven, on toward Madang 
there was at last a chance really 
to come to grips with the elusive 
Japanese. But the slowly retreating 
enemy commanders had picked 
their spots and the new continuous 
front, seven miles long, wound over 
heartbreaking mountainous  ter- 
rain. The Japanese were using 
peaks towering as high as 13,000 
feet for powerful defensive posi- 
tions and as_ springboards to 
launch savage counterattacks. 


COUNTERATTACKS 


On the coast there were enemy 
counterattacks, too. The Japanese 
sprang from the defensive to send 
waves of amphibious troops to the 
shores in a reinforcing operation 
conducted under the noses of the 
Allied troops who had recently 
won Finschhaven. The maneuver 
was expensive for the Nipponese— 
one landing par.vy was "largely de- 
stroyed” by Allied fire—but they 
managed to muster enough men 
to go on the offensive and make 
email gains in this sector. An Al- 
lied spokesman said thousands of 
Japanese and the 9th Australian 
Division were locked in the Finsch- 
haven fighting. 

The attacks were carried out at 
@ heavy loss of Japanese lives, but 
they succeeded in deferring the 
Allied hope of driving the trans- 
gressors off the island. 


New Chief Named 
For Navy In Theater 


LONDON—Admiral Sir John J. 
D. Cunningham, a sea dog for 44 
of his 53 years, has been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of Allied Na- 
val Forces’ in the Mediterranean, 
the Admiralty announcea this 
week. He succeeds his cousin, Ad- 
miral of the Fleet Sir Andrew W. 
B. Cunningham, now First Sea 
Lord. 

The new Commander-in-Chief 
served as a midshipman during the 
South African War at the begin- 
ning of the century and won the 
rank of commander for his service 
during World War I. In 1939 he 
took command of the First 
Cruiser Squadron. 

In April, 1941, he was appointed 
te the Admiralty as Fourth Sea 
Lord, Chief of Supplies and Trans- 
port, and held this post until last 

he was made Com- 








He Found 


Pope Pius XII 


Wo Peace ‘Rommel Assigned ; 
| To Quell Partisans 


| Midway Veteran ||Reinforced Nazis 


|| Has Wife Trouble | Recapture Two 
DENVER—"When _ Balkan Towns 








does a 


fella get to be a man?” 

Thomas B. Harris, who . 
fought “with “in Shepioes of LONDON — Yugoslav Partisans, 
Midway, probably wondered Struggling valiantly to rid their 
this week. land of the Nazi invaders, ran into 

He saw two of his buddies serious trouble this week. 

shot down beside him at First, they faced mounting 
Midway. Then the Navy dis- jnumbers of enemy troops—neutral 
charged him for being un- } sources placed Axis sircnegth at 21 
der age. He went home and divisions, of which 12 were Ger- 


married Edna M. Pfost, a }man, nine Bulgarian. Second, Ber- 
girl a year younger than lin Radio declared at the first of 
himself. : ; the week that able Field Marshal 

Now his mother is trying |Erwin Rommel had been sent 


to have the marriage an- 
nulled on the grounds that 
Thomas is too young. His 
age: 14. 


down as a Balkan troubie-shooter, 
apparently with the assignment of 
quelling the bothersome Yugoslavs 
| @S@quickly as possible. 








First evidence of the reinforced 

’ . * / Wehrmacht's s:rength was the re- 

False Armistice cent capture of two fairly import- 
fant towns-— Susak, a Fiveme sub- 

urb, and Ogulin, a Croat rail 


junciion point. 


Launches Riots PARTISAN SUCCESSES 


* | The Partisans, however, had 
LONDON—A false Vichy radio,their own successes. Tiiey repulsed 
broadcast that the war had|German attempts to land on the 
ended touched off a major riot in| Adriatic islands Hvar and Mljet 
Vichy this week and resulted in/and squelched an enemy am- 











Nazis ‘Prot 


LONDON—Pacelli, the family 
name of Pope Pius XII, is derived 


the seizure of hundreds of French | phibious move against the Peljesac 
patriots, Stockholm sources report- | peninsula. Possession of the Adri- 
ed yesterday. latic islands, according to a United 
The broadcast occurrec when 4/Press dispatch from Cairo, means 
radio announcer, carrying Out a | control of sea supply lines through 
wager, talked into what he believed 


ect’ Pope 











ti me : ed iwhich Yugoslav patriots receive 
n u a r e a ica | was a disconnected microphone, re- | food and ammunition under the 
|pornns — mr an ice had ;protection of Allied air cover and 
mone [been “signed, and that Germans | British Naval forces 

City this week few could say. The |pondents said f ~ | Guerrillas of the Fre Yugoslav 
Vatican City radio, one of Europe's | . 3 | Somme shine oo ages heir ef- 

most werful. has been forbidden | The announcement lasted ten|Army were untiring on their ¢ 
~ : |minutes and was heard everywhere forts to keep the German war 


from the Latin word meaning 
peace, but the Supreme Pontir‘ 
has known little peace since his 
coronation on his 63rd birthday on 
March 2, 1939. Six months iater 
the Germans crossed the Polish 
border to set off a global war. 
This week the 262nd Pore was a 
virtual prisoner of the Germans in 
Vatican City. 

Officially the Germans were 
only “protecting” the Pope. Offi- 
cially the Pope has not declared 
himself their prisoner because to 
do so, he said. would mean that 
his faithful Swiss Guards would 
be tradition-bound to spring to his 
defense and, armed as they are 
only with spears, could only meet 
swift death. But, as Pranklin D. 
Roosevelt said, the world knew 
that Pius XII was a Nazi prisoner, 
and the President asserted that 
the Allied armies marching north- 
ward towards Rome were on a kind 
of crusade to liberate Vatican City 
and the Pope. 





What was happening in Vatican 


to broadcast ali but religious top- 


fe because the mike was actually con- | machine off balance. They waged 
ics. The Vatican newspaper, once 5 . tually 


|/nected, it was said. battles of varying size in a dozen 
notably independent, has been| after the broadcast, pro-Nazi localities and German _ soldiers 
virtually suppressed. The Germans, | coliaborationists were said to have must have known that there was 


according to neutral sources, have |peen immediately attackec in res- |no place in the land where they 


asked Pius XII to leave the Vati- | taurants and cafes and many were |could feel safe or relax their guard 
can for a place of greater “safety,” | Teported severely injured. |for a moment. In Montenegro, 
but the Pope is said to have an-| Reports added that ma:y hours /|Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia and Bos- 
swered that he would never leave | passed before police were able to|/nia there was no peace. Patriot 
alive. Alarmed for his welfare,|convince the public that the an-|<coldiers derailed trains, tore up 
American Catholics, whom the |nouncement was false, and the |jrack, captured or destroyed hun- 
Pope, then foreign secretary of the |Gestapo meanwhile was able to de- dreds of enemy vehicles and large 
Vatican State, visited in 1933, have |tect several secret organizations |amounts of supplies. 

offered prayers for his delive:ance. | @nd many patriots were arrested. RAIL LINES THREATENED 


When the Nazis decided to ‘'pro- : 
° They occupied the town of 
Grandi Flees To 


tect” the Pope, they in effect in- : 
Sevenica, northwest of Zagreb on 





vaded an independent state. for | . , i 

ee 1929 the .16 of a square mile | ’ oe. = ag tn ne ard = 
ed by St. Peter's. the Vatican Pp a wee eS 

palace and museum has had a Exile In ortugal (x: from Italian Trieste, source 


lof quantities of German supplies. 





ereign status. Vatican City has its | 
own coinage system. its own post- | LONDON — Dino Grandi, for-| Significantly, the ill - equipped 
age stamps, its own white-and-| mer Italian ambassador to the|Partisans admitted losing more 
yellow flag. The flag, nresmab'y. | Court of St. James and one of the |men than the Germans, but they 
still flies. but only because the members of the Fascist Grand |iold the world that there were 
Germans have not chosen to hau! | Council who voted to oust Benito}10,000 more Nazis who would never 
it down. |Mussolini last July, is reported by |fight again because Yugoslav pa~ 


| 





Soviets 





are in imminent danger of being 
cut off and trapped. 

The number of Nazi_ soldiers 
garrisoned in the Crimea is not 
known, and recent estimates have 
run from seven to 30 divisions. It 
is thought, however, that prob- 
ably a quarter million conval- 
escent soldiers have bzen resting 
in the Black Sea health resort 
sector near Yalta. 

While the Soviets su.ged for- 
ward toward the Crimea, the 
status of the armies around Kiev 
on the middie Dnieper was not 
clear. More than a week ago, Mos- 
cow announced that Russian 
troops were less than two miles) 
from Kiev on the south and other | 
forces were unofficially reported 
this week to be within six miles | 
of the city on the north One} 
source said that the Nazis had! 
given un the northern defenses of | 
the city and retired to the west. 
Rut there have not been official} 
statements of lerge-scale battles 
for the city itself. 

North of Kiev, the autumn rains 
and the marshy quaemires com- 
bined to stalemate the Russians 
at Gomel. Street fighting has 
raged in the capital of White 
Russia for ten days, but the So- 
viets have been unable to bring 
up enough reinforcements to 
completely evict the Wehrmacht 
from the city. 


KIEV SQUEEZE PLAY 

The fighting at Gomel and the 
snueeze play at Kiev as well as 
the Soviet advances in. the 
Ukraine justified a German de- 
scription that this week was one 
of “the darkest of the war for 
Berlin.” 

The Wehrmacht was fighting 
hard for its last miles of Russian 











May, when 
mander-in-Chief of the Levant. 


‘Continued from Page 1; 





have fled to Portugal on a false isix weeks. 
passport supplied by Marshal Pie- | yermans, bewildered by fanatical 


the Axis-controlied Radio Rome to |triots had dared death in the past 





7 eee gooey _.. |resistance to the New Order, 

was 1h cay gg Rg gn Me og brought into increasing wee the 

call : 4 conquest of Hangman 

territory in the few remaining | enous Gel, lawyer, and Grandi. | eoineton eennsler: The dead do 
weeks before winter, but the mili-|f@mous for his black beard, was/| 14. revolt. They burned villages, 


tary masterminds of the Nazi| ‘4d to have “altered” his appear- 
armies seemed to be approachinz|@nce “in escapirg abroad to enjoy 


the problem with little more than the fruits of his treachery.” The | *™70n8 — ee oe mage s 
a hope that their outnumbered |2roadcast, which assertea that| A new note crept in.o the news 
troops could stem the tidal wave|Grandi went to Sicily before pro- |from Yugoslavia as a single report 


of Marshal Joseph S‘alin’‘s forees. | riya to Lisbon, made it sting-|this week from Cairo told of the 


|wrought a moun:ing reign of terror 





ingly clear that the former Fascist | first movement in monchs on the 
leader no longer is held in esteem | part of General Draja Mihailo- 
Germans. vitch’s army. The dispatch said 





Board To Examine — 
Nazis’ War Crimes 


LONDON —A_ United Nations) 
commissicn to inves igate the war 
crimes of Nazis from Adolf Hitler | 
down will be created immediately 
as a result of meetings here this| 


week of representatives of 17 
countries, including the United} 
States. | 


Headauarters will be established | 
in London to begin hearing evi 
dence which will be a basis for 
formal charges after the war. 


Allied Fighters Rout 
Jap Bomber Attack 


NEW DELHI—Japanese bomb- | 
ers this week attempted one of) 
their rare raids on Chittagong. 
250 miles east of Calcutta across 
the Bay of Bengal, according to a 
British communique. They were 
intercepted by Allied forces, the 
communique related, and forced 
to jettison most of their bombs 
before they reached their objec- 
tives. Several of the raiders were 
Shot down and the attack caused 
little damage and only a few casu- 





| by the 


\K 





THREE POWERS 


‘Continued from Page 1) 





great powers To some observers 
the best proof that Moscow was 
in cordial mood was the announce- 
ment that meetings would be held 
early in the evening. Soviet of- 
ficials prefer to work inside the 
remlins gray walls late ai night, 
but out of deference to the age of 
Secretary Hull—he is 72—the So- 
viets suggested that all meetings 
be held just after dusk. 

The confidence of the Russian, 
British and American press con- 
'rasted sharply with the gloom ot 
Axis news sources. The Axis press 
and radio gave a surprising num- 
ber of details regarding the con- 
ference, duly noting that military 
as well as diplomatic figures were 
included in the delegations and 
admitting that the conference 
was held to shorten the war and 
outline the peace. 

Especially frank was the Axis- 
controlled Hungarian radio which 
went so far as to say that the 
conference would probably have to 
discuss the status of Poland since 
the Red Army was driving toward 





alties. 


the Polish borders. 


that the general's men threatened 
the Danube port of Fere, but there 
was no confirmation of the story 
and no later news of possible de- 
velopments in this direction. 


Ciano Said Held 
By Anti-Fascists 


STOCKHOLM—Count Galeazzo 
Ciano, Mussolini's son-in-law and 
long-time Italian foreign minis- 
j ter, is a prisoner of an anti-Fas- 
cist group somewhere in the Ap- 
penine Mountains according to a 
dispatch by a Swiss correspondent 
of the newspaper, "Svenska Dag- 
baldet.” 

The correspondent’s story, read- 
ing like a mystery thriller, said 
that Ciano was disguised as a& 
peasant at the time of his cap- 
ture. A distinctive ring he was 
wearing on his finger betrayed 
him to his captors. 

According to an earlier report 
from Italy, the count, disguised in 
rustic garb, eluded secret police 
agents guarding his home and 
escaped from Rome about two 
months ago. Since then there have 
been many conflicting reports as 
to his whereabouts. 
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found behind a field range as well 
as behind a machine gun has been 
advanced by the Russian army, 
which has recently created decor- 
ations for its cooks and bakers. 
In order to win his award, the 
Soviet cook must do his job a 
little better than the next fellow, 
who probably thinks that the art 
of serving spam is to slice it with 
a knife. 

While newspapers and _ nistory 
books generally ignore the heroic 
proportions of a good cook, the 





soldier remembers. He remembers 


to the workshop of a local stone | : i 
cutter to bargain for a suitable ;the cooks coming up with the field 


marker. After a little haggling and ;Kitchens after the landing in Sic- 


100 DOLLAR QUESTION 








Dear Editor: 











amid much waving of arms, a bar- 











ily to replace his cold C rations 
































S:me Rochester serviceman is 
probably 100 dollars richer, and he|gain was finally struck whereby With hot food, and the cooks 
doesn’t know it. | the local stone cutter for the con-| bringing up the rations on mules 
Benjamin Levin, a Rochester sideration of a carton of Raleighs|while he was fighting in the a Fer = 
restaurant man has offered 100|4nd the sum of fifty lire, did con- jisland’s high eastern hills. —Du/jfy in The Baltimore Sun 
dollars as a bonus to the first | act ad enscribe and deliver a suit- mm comrades-in-arms in the 
Rochester sold.er to set foot cn; able stone. ench army also remember a cook 
Sicily. He nas d2posited this money| Just before our departure from| Whose fame is becoming legend- MEETING IN MOSC Ow 
with the American Legion here. the site, the stone was delivered |@ry, although his name is forgoi- 
Neither the Legion nor Levin has|#nd planted in the lovely olive |ten. One company of French, the ’ ‘ 
means of ascertaining who was first|@TOve where we hope that in the| legend goes. was pinned down in Eur ope s F u tur e Seen 
to land in the Italian territory.|90t too distant future, it may be |Tunisia while attacking a hill fuil 
They have asked me to write to — Dg geo — the sae of a A few hundred yards * * 
Th : old U.S.A. who enjoy going around | away e@ company cook prepared I T Pp W S | 
your yr aes eee visiting historic places. a delicaie French dish nhows as n ril- oO er ession 
—Abe M. Miller ae gations photograph was Py SS ee carried cinta 
City Editor, taken shortly after the stone was |his proud creation through enemy ™ i ” . i i 
Rochester Times Union | Placed. We are eagerly looking for- | fire and distributed it among his mT. 2, py Oy Secre- oo ant ames —g ay Bye : 
The right man for that century — to the oe a can com-~- mee i a soldiers promptly | taries of the United States, Great |any good ground for believing that 
is going to be hard to determine. |Dlete our p otogreD c series of /captured the hill. Britain and the Soviet Union be-|one short stab in the west could 
Can anybody help?—Editor. 7 ‘in tine” aie Bg pg nt gan this week in Moscow in what | hasten Germany’s collapse. ] 
ae Se ae - a ‘ Ft mistices) Barber Shop... correspondents described as an| The participants of the Moscow i 
pa gg mB mn a ne @ Back in civilian life, th atmosphere of cordiality andj|conference are not, however, mil- s 
MONUMENTAL Pte gg em Sl a ee eh at e, ey were} friendship.” It was an important |itary men and the conference is t 
UNDERTAKING = men ly € — _ a —— L. Ashing| conference, and the press and radio|therefore not expected long — to 1 
p Ste Se . = 9 one, .. es Col., and |of the three Allied countries united |dwell on military mattters. The I 
Dear Editor: —- = S ndicson working in/in proclaiming that its results, /more important aspect of the meet- 1 
Having been present at the Ad- JILTED Missoula, Moni. Today, as members| whether negative or positive, were |ing will obviously have to do with 
vanced CP of AFHQ in Sicily on ore, of an ordnance company, they|bound to havc a tremendous in-/|economic and political questions, 0 
that momentous day, Sept. 3, Dear Editor: ; are still barbers, running what|/fluence on the eourse of future|the answers to which may go a } 
1943, wnen the armistice was _Injustices are many during war /must be the most elaborate home- European events. long way toward deciding what a 
signed between the United Na-| ‘times and a soldier has his share.|made barber shop in North Af-| A lot of questions, it was agreed kind of Europe is going to emerge a 
tions and Italy, we thought that a Se Sean. hurt more deeply = eae .. meer from| were going to be asked at Moscow |from the war. 
. Capt. am D. Ward, who’s seen|and it was reasonabl 
Pi) The problem which a soldier jit, the Ashing-Bendicson empor-|that some would be ce Problems Faced ] 
holds the most important is the|ium is air-coaditioned, marble-|categorically and authoritatively. |,ouunt, tet World War II is 
one of keeping his sweetheart. |floored, swivgl-chaired and elec-|Outside of a meeting of the "Big bound to pose probleme the like 
There is something wrong some- | ric-lighted. Outside the snop is a| Three” themselves—in other words, of which have never been faced 
place and it lies not amongst the |red, white and blue striped pole.| outside of a meeting of President of Mtn. 5 —Z wrenty-mamers and 
soldiers, but right in America. The swivel chairs, compiete with | Roosevelt, Prime Minister Church- fee — tc At Versail les, 
When a soldier sails away, his |foot resis, were produced by the|ill and Marshal Stalin—the chief - tio e last ae the victorious 
feelings towards HER remain the | mainienance section of their com-| participants in this get-together me Mg te — oe 
same because distractions are few|pany, who explored a junk heap/could scarcely have been better | pone penn Ml i ee awn 4 — 
and he builds a tremendous mental |of jeeps and trucks for the paris.|qualified to give responsible an- t — 
piciure of his “ideal.” And yet,|The lumber and netting for the|Swers. ftaline — _ [ae ai ti 
met a cermaeay oe all this, the girls /"air - conditioned” supersiructure Hull, Ede Mol pear to “poe 72 4 "7 
— oda aoe ene begun 1 was salvaged by the supply ser-| 474 en, Molotov belief today. it 
— dh. A. Pty mn hn rere - ene ae in- Bag ey bps States Behind the decisions reached at in 
side soaks tm eiaiee. sialle e elecirical sys.em; and|Wwas Corde ull oO ennessee,| Moscow will be the problem of ta 
; ] g the company commander contrib-|Secretary of State for the past 11 | whether Euro i i i- N 
This vogue seems to have taken | yied the ‘bl ; ears. faithful interpreter of P r pe is again to be di \ 
ickiiceat' ts & uaaeeh onal ute 1e marble for the floor. ye i - te — vided on nationalistic lines, how lil 
and I for one am just as bewilder- n the evening, after duty hours, | /ce oosevelts foreign polcies.}much self-determination is to be 
; An Ashing and Bendicson stand side|For Great Britain there was An-/granted the various racial entities 
ed as the rest. The news comes ; ; , thony Ed For Secretar f : : oe 
suddenly, the explanation vague. by side cutting hair while com- His FP cootye “sate: ge | ot lof Europe, what sort of limitations, of 
The question “Why?” is the one |P@nY, cus omers till the waiting | * Lapa or of tar Ch close /if any, should be placed on na- m: 
pall, ce bench. Most of the cusiomers | Tts0cli\e s fr see i cae tional sovereignty. Are there to be st 
— , What is happening to the wom- cane Wi — ene cena ogy 4 : sour 8 gp nm ggg en “to og “on ie an ye a4 in, 
ial) fet . Ward, an ey e a com- , s every few hundred miles in 
For A Carion Of Raleighs . . FE yk ae SS munity in erest in it, Sometimes Nazi ah ess For Russia there Europe, as there were before 1939? oe 
the exact spot on which the event | characteristic once dormant, now | “Shing recalls the dreamy Gays on be pe ~ tal = nar a rane Interlocked with such political Cot 
eouueved should be suitably mark- | brought to the fore? , one gg Muatieuvers, wien he Pals heviks,” ry Rh By ine So pone pot oo ye me 
ed and preserved for posterity (or| An answer, jus ’ , used a s:ump for a barber's chair} vice Union’ it, {ens just as complex. Will eac ‘ 
do we mean prosperity?) 7 we want and FT ceesaae yg and the “waiting line” shot craps oad ‘ey ae aegis ~~ TE ee ae of 
Accordingly, some of the boys | hope it’s a reasonable one. in a nearby jeep. And Bendicson | igvaity’ to the Stalinist ‘enantio eee coe nee Pa 
who spoke Italian were dispatched —Sgt. Irwin Mescon |Tecalls an early vintage swivei chai Russia could not be pestioned. All an gh gl yo wg ed 
they once made from a German|;pree of th ) M a... prise and individual ownership, be the 
‘ machine gun tripod and the turret i = > 3t a te 4 epaees ehatiaadie oka en nt ee spi 
seat from an American tank, About Bg -” aang ad skillfully | sist on important modifications To 
BP the only thing missing from their ohi ——. the —- of the | along socialist tines? How much of the 
ga @ #2 oe AY present es.ablishment is an Arab an alianaaiais ~~ oe re econcmic structure of the to- gle 
shoe shine boy, but Ashing and sented. talitarian countries, where the 
Bendicson, after thinking it over, What was to be discussed at |/State has often seized and ex- Ce 
decided that their shop is modern Moscow? No agenda was made |ploited hitherto privately ownesl 
WAR HORSES DIARY OF A NURSE | |\enough as it is pelle, us fram Bh that could. be SSRetens, SE oe pyrmuied te een ; 
Blow! I dreamed I'd see this country ee ~y yoy! nding a oa ma 
You red-lunee - , ss expected to ask some leading mil- : 
Blow your = in ae” = sa —_ the luck. Rations ... itary questions. If U.S. commenta- Boundaries ’ . hes 
Pill the ait’ with 8 ut in my wildest fancies, F tors can be credited, the Russians | , Naturally, if Europe is to be di- in 
Te ee ae Ag It was never made by truck. x... of — —— Fo she would want to know, first of all — — Se states, elo} 
s , . tte ate “te estions on the Pos xchange | w a j _| there wil. be boundaries to discuss. Y 
— on Horse of W Nurse Niguvingale before us ration situation were answered a pag heg BE Not all of this can be taken up line 
or iors e at Wor las sai Carried candles through the mist.|this week by the Quartermaster! would take place. in detail at a conference such as of 
een ‘sot ements chia’ oat ia The modern maid of Mercy Depariment. Clarifying thé differ-| ©, the question of the ° d the one now in progress in Mos- Am 
po A ug is sky of fak/| Totes a helmet in her fist. ence between front and rear-line| ¢on¢" aan — lose co "aioe cow, but at least the general lines alor 
Away ona down ee PX supplies, the Quartermaster | pence of opinion Letereen the ‘So. |2, Policy -to be followed can be moi 
Off the target, — Nostalgic waves encompass me spokesman said that front-line | viet Government on the one hand Curennes. 7s EEG Sad Sener oF 
Down into the setting sun Though I'm still patriotic, troops get a gratuitous Quarter-/anq Britain and the United States |" will doubtless be asked if "] 
, wos J ,.| Tonight, my dear, I long to see/master issue of necessary toilet ares | they expect to have a say in the mat 
Red, red as your flaming exhausts A land th in’ P ” on the other. The Russians now j . ” 
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HISTORY DOESN'T 


REPEAT 





Allies Choose The Southern Route 
For Their March On ‘Eternal City’ 


Every mile of the road tu Rome, 
over which Allied troops are now 
fighting their way, is marked by 
guideposts of history. Italy is one 
of the world’s oldest battlefields, 
and today’s Allied fighting man 
treads ground which has been an 
arena for soldiers for centuries 
past. 

History is said to repeat itseif end- 
lessly, but the current campaign in 
Italy is far from being a repe- 
tition of yesterday's battles and 
this is not simply because of the 
presence of tanks and planes and 
paratroopers. 

Never before has there been a 
serious threat made on Rome from 
the south alone; most operations 
against Italy, conceived by Euro- 
pean powers, have come naturally 
from the north, with the import- 
ant battles for Rome itseif being 
fought in the mighty Po basin 
far nortr. of the capital. 

The greatest of all the Po bat- 
tles occurred in 16 B. C. when a 
Carthaginian force of 40,060 men 
under the leadezship of the mighty 
Hannibal, almost annihilated a 
Reman army of twice its size in 
one of the most decisive victories 
of ancient times. 


Hannibal’s ’Blitz’ 

Hannibal’s battle formation and 
tactics at Cannae, surprisingly 
enough, form the basis of today’s 
"blitz war.” The Carthaginian or- 
der of battle called for a center of 
25,000 Gauls and Spaniards, pro- 
tected on either flank by 3,500 
Libyan heavy infantry. The whole 
line — its composition, depth and 
length—was screened from the pry- 
ing eyes of the enemy by a frontal 
screen of 8,000 reconnaissance 
troops. Behind the lines were 
10,000 cavalrymen commanded by 
oe Hannibal’s_ brother-in- 
aw. 

The Roman line was short and 
of great depth. They struck at 
Hannibal’s center with consider- 
able power, pressing deeper as the 








Gauls and Spaniards fell back 
partly from the pressure and part- 
ly from predesigned plan. In mod- 
ern, terminology the Romans were 
being ‘’sucked in.” Soon they found 
themselves under heavy attack 
fram the flanks as Hannibal's 
heavy infantry pressed forward. 
Then Hasdrubal’s horsemen swung 
around and closed the trap. 


Rome’s Third Defeat 


Only 20,000 Roman Legionnaires 
escaped, fighting their way through 
the center of the Carthage line. 

This was the third successive de- 
feat for the Romans at the hands 
of Hannibal’s hordes which had 
crossed the Alps in wintertime to 
make the attack. Hannibal had 
taken this roundabout land route 
via Spain and Gaul instead of 
crossing by water from North Af- 
rica and Sicily because of the 
weakness of his fleet. 

When General Eisenhower was 
faced with the same choice some 
2,000 years later, he had a power- 
ful navy and was thus able to 
choose the direct assault method. 
The result was history's first all- 
out northward march on Rome. 

Giuseppe Garibaldi’s rea-shirted 
legions, in 185S, had taken this 
same invasion route—Sicily-Naples- 
Volturno River — in an effort to 
free Italy of the French yuke, but 
in this they were aided by other 
Italian forces which came down 
from the north to threa.en the 
enemy's 1ear. The Allied 5th and 
8th Armies can expect no such aid 
today, even though the Italians in 
German-cccupied territory may be 
able to harass the enemy. 

As a matter of fact, a review of 
Italy’s militant past reveals that 
no modern army has taken Rome, 
the "Eternal City,” without strong 
internal support, motivated either 
by personal or patriotic reasons. 

Hannibal, for all his early suc- 
cesses in the 2nd Punic War, was 
eventually defeated by the Roman 





Paris Of ‘17 Revived 
In Liberated Corsica 


By BILL BRINKLEY 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 
AJACCIO, Corsica—For the firsty Amerique, la France, |’ Angleterre!” 


time in this war the rollicking 
"Mademoiselle de Armentiers” spir- 
it of World War I is reappearing 
in full blossom. Its renaissance is 
taking place in this birthplace of 
Napoleon and capital of recently 
liberated Corsica. 

Ajaccio, an energetic city of 35,- 
000, is fast becoming a little Paris 
of the 1917 caliber. Saucy French 
mademoiselles swishing down the 
streets on GI arms. The toaring 
revival of "The Yanks Are Com- 
ing” and "It’s a Long Way to Tip- 
perary.” Eat, drink and be merry 
tonight, and to hell with the 
Boches. 

This, of course, is an undertone 
of war, just as it was in iast war’s 
Paris, where military men frolick- 
ed in quick moments of leave from 
the front lines. Brave blood was 
spilt in the freeing of Corsica. 
Tough fighting men are ready 
there now for “ays of sharp strug- 
gle to come. Meantime they play. 


Cabaret Music 

Late at night you can walk down 
the Corse Napoleone, Ajaccio’s 
main street, and from a cabaret 
hear wine-loosened voices joining 
in rip-roaring renditions of "Mad- 
elon.” 

You step inside to a large table- 
lined room. Through a heavy film 
of smoke you see that French, 
American and British military, 
along with the flare-skirted made- 
moiselles, are singing the songs to- 
gether. The singing stops. 

“A lAmerique!” bawls a French- 
man, raising a wine gtass. 

"A VAmerique!” The toast is 
taken up in a mighty shout and 
wine glasses are raised all over the 
room. 

You notice a scarred sign in 
French on the wall, “Tuesday, 
Thursday, Saturday, Days Without 
Alcohol.” It is Saturday, you re- 
member, and mention the matter 
to the bartender. 

"Non, non!” he yells. "Not now! 
Now we are free. Vive la France! 
Vive l'Amerique!” 

"A l’Amerique!” a French soldier 
screams, 

Vive la France!” an Englishman 
shouts. 

"A l Angleterre!” roars an Amer- 
ican, and the refrain is on: "L’ 





In Ajaccio an American can just 
about write his own ticket. As in 
days past the GIs get along fa- 
mously with the French mademoi- 
selles, who dearly love to parade 
down the Corse with them or take | 
them around the corner to visit | 
the ‘birthpiace of Napoleon, opened 
reverently with a 10-inch key by a 
Madame Blanche Pietrie. 


The Mademoiselles 

These Ajaccio giris are beautiful, 
almost startlingly so, and much in 
eviaence. Fiouncing around the 
streets in tight skirts and fuzzy 
red wool sweaters, many of them 
iook like American coeds. 

On the main square is located 
the town’s principal sidewalk cafe, 
beneath the Hotel de Yrance. 
Here you Can Sit ailQ Wale wie 
parade of bathrobe-wearing Goums, | 
GIs, Tommies and dashing Frenca- 
men of the Bataillon de Choc, 
dashing though most of them wear 
GI uniforms. 

Many a friendship between 
Americans and Frenchmen is 
starting in just this ¢hance way. 
You get the idea that in this com- 
mon uniform the pattern for an 
international army may be in the 
process of creation. 

Prices are reasonable—haircut 9 
francs, wine 15 a glass, hot baths 
12 without, 17 with towel. But tood 
is 200 francs a meal. 

Here a confused situation has 
developed. The Corsican charging 
200 francs for a meal is not a prof- 
iteer. He’s thinking in terms of 
Banque of France francs, which 
are plenty good here. Prices based 
on this franc are about right. 

But the American brings Alger- 
ian frances. The Algerian franc is 
worth considerably more. But no 
exchange is set up. And to a Cor- 
sican merchant a franc is a franc. 
So the GIs are having their wine 
out and their food at home. 

Meanwhile officials are trying to 
get this tough franc situation cor- 
rected. This is the same problem 
that will be miet when the Allies 
invade France and a_ solution 
might as well be worked out here, 
they reaiize. 

Corsica. after all, is a test-tube 
France, Mademoiselle from Armen- 
tiers included, 








| sky. 


ned the young redhead, formerly an 





commander C. Nero—not the ma. | 
who fiddleti. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the 
Popes were frequently forced to 
call on assistance from outside de- 
fenders. The Franks under Charie- 
magne, the Normans under Robert 
Guiscard, and Frederick Barbaros- | 
sa, of Germany, all invaded the 
city at one time or another to as- 
sist the Papacy. The might of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte was not to be 
denied by Rome, but with his fall 
the city again became a turmoil 
of political and military unrest. 


With the defeat of Bonaparte’s 
nephew, Napoleon III, at the Vol- 
turno in 1859 Garibaldi opened the 
northern route to Rome, but power 
politics again stilled the marching 
feet and it was not until Sept. 20, 
1870, that Rome became a part of 
the Kingdom of Italy under the 
House of Savoy. 


Hard Road Ahead 


At no time in history before, 
then, has there been a sustained 
military campaign against Rome 
from the south. Though tne Al- 
lied forces, having crossed the Vol- 
turno River, now are less than 
100 miles from the "Eternal City” 
as the crow flies, the crow does not 
fly in war. Between the Volturno 
and Rome may lie many miles of 
fighting, over terrain partly dis- 
advantageous to the attacker. 

The Yank and the fommy. 
though they may not be familiar 
with its history, know they are go- 
ing to Rome via the back door. 
and they are prepared for a tough 








fight. 


General ‘Ike’ Turns 
Spotlight On Infantry 





The unspectacular, unglamorous 
foot soldiers who slog through the 
mud into the daily war hell of mor- 
tars and mines and machine guns 
this week received praise from 
their big boss, General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, at his first press con- 
ference in two months. 

The general pointed out that in- 
antrymen seldom make the head- 
ines because their achievements 


don't have the news color of a 
bombing mission or 


the sharp 


In The Mud And Cold 


drama of a naval battle. The in- 
fantry’s daily work usually gets 
buried under the phrase, "little 
change on the front,’ General Eis- 
enhower said. 

But behind every such phrase is | 
the story of an advance recon pa- ! 





trol bumping into a mine field, pos- 
sibly losing some men; or of sev- 
eral German &8s left behind on 
some high ground steadily pound- 
ing our positions; or of a multi- 
mertared "screaming meemie”’ blis- 
tering a side of a hill where the 
infantrymen have tried to dig in 
for the night; or of Jerry Stukas 
and MEs divebombing and strafing 
a bivouac area; or of some bitter 
Street fighting with machine guns 
and hand grenades before our 
troops took a village. All this is 
squeezed into the dried-up phrase, 
"little change on the front.” 


The Aliied Commander ‘in Chief 
framed the question this way: 

"Does the posiman in Indiana or 
in some iittle village in Enyland— 
does he realize what these soldiers 
are doing, how they are perform- 
ing? Does he know it as well as 
he knows the stories of the big 
bombers or of some of the de- 
stroyers carrying out a gallant mis- 
sion to Salerno? Every citizen of 
the United States has a right to 
know how important to our vic- 
tories are the fighting spirit, the 
sense of duty and the gallantry 
and fortitude of our ground forces.” 


The general then sketched spe- 
cific instances of the gallantry, 
fortitude and fighting spirit of 
British and American infantrymen 
in the big battles from E] Alamein 
through the long, bitter winter 
days of Tunisia down to the in- 
tense fighting in the rough terrain 
of Sicily and Italy. 

"Don't forget,’ said General Eis- 
enhower, "that the greatest num- 
ber of our fighting men go into 
our grourd forces.” Then he ad- 
monished the correspondents, "And 
don't forget the foot soldier’s days 
and nights in the mud anid cold, 
fae the endurance he has exhib- 
i “wi 





They Jump To Conquer 





The paratrooper, according to 
legend, goes out the transport door 
yelling the battle cry: Geronimo!” 
He is pictured as falling slowly 
earthward, guns blazing and chute 
billowing like bloomers. 

In reality the paratrooper, as he 
steps into space, at best mutters 
only a soft: "Oh Lord, let it open.” 
And then he is plunging down- 
ward, waiting for the "opening 
shock” when the rip cord snaps 
and the "silk” pops open, exploding 
a massive white veil. 

"Right about then I start feeling 
human,” exclaimed Sgt. Frank 
Hendrickson, Chicago, a veteran of 
13 jumps. "Providing, of course, 
they're not shooting at me from 
the ground, and providing I'm com- 
ing down somewhere soft, like a 
haystack. Damn it, I never land on 
a haystack!” 

Hendrickson, as a matter of 
record, landed on what appeared 
to be a haystack, but wasn’t. This 
was on his 12th jump, the leap 
over Sicily. The haystack, however 
proved to be a camouflaged pillbox. 
Fortunately, it was unoccupied at 
the moment that Hendrickson and 
his comrades dropped from the 


On his 13th jump, Hendrickson 
landed near a beehive on the Sal- 
erno beaches. "The bees knew 
nothing -about the armistice,” grin- 


undertaker’s assistant who volun- 
teered for the paratroopers because 
"it was something new — a 
challenge.” 

And it was a challenge, beginning 
with that first “free” jump. "We 
had gone through four weeks of 
training—calisthenics, jumps from 
the tower, and learning to pack 
our own chutes. Now we were up 
in a C-47 and the signal had been 








given,” recalled Hendrickson, as he 


By S-Sgt. JACK FOISIE 





(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


sat under the shadeless old tree in 
Italy. 

The jump master had ordered 
these first-time jumpers to stand 
up. ("I felt weak as I rose,” Hend- 
rickson recalled.) Check equipment, 
commanded the jump master. ("I 
wondered if my chute would 
open.”) Hook up, snapped the jump 
master. (’Go to hell, I felt like 
telling him.’’) 


Remembers Training 

"I was fourteenth in line,” con- 
tinued Hendrickson. In those few 
seconds as I worked myself toward 
the door, I tried desperately to 
remember all that I had learned 
about form, about hunching for- 
ward, about stepping out the door 
with the right foot first. That's 
so the slip stream will catch you 
and turn you slightly to the left, 
away from the wing. Just an add- 


ed precaution in clearing your 
chute... 
"The last thfng before being 


shoved out the door on that first 


























jump,” _ said Hendrickson, fe 
shouted: ‘Quit shoving me, I'm 
going!’ Or that is what the guys 
said I said. Personally, I don’t re- 
member. 

"I don’t remember anything 
until there’s a muffled, hollow re- 
port about a hundred times loud- 
er than when you pop a paper 
bag. The silk whips out and I al- 
most do a backward somersault in 
mid-air as my fall is arrested. For 
a moment I think my shoulders 
are going to be pulled off by the 
shock. Then, with the chute fully 
opened, I start easing down. Not 
floating, like they say; still falling 








enough to make me start looking 
for a soft spot on which to 
land... 

"About 15 feet off the ground 
@® sudden air current caught me 
and I began to weave violently. 
There’s something we can do to 
regain our stance, but I didn’t do 
it. I landed on my back in a cotton 
field. 

"After freeing myself of the 
chute I got to thinking: So that 
is what it’s like. That's not as 
bad as I expected.” 

But it was almost as bad the 


next time. "In fact the opening 
shock was worse; I was expecting 
it and I stiffened. That’s what 


hurcs,’ said Hendrickson grimly. 

And then one day Hendrickson’'s 
chute failed to open. "I waited for 
that pop, and I waited and waited. 
The ground was coming up at me 
a mile a minute... 

“Then my training—Lord, how I 
thank my trainers—made me auto- 
matically pull the ring on my aux- 
iliary chute. The shock only dis- 
located my shoulder. Brother, I'm 
a lucky guy.” 


Jump Into Battle 

The jumping jack from Chicago 
rubbed his back against the rough 
bark of the olive tree before con- 
tinuing: "The Colonel said to us 
one day: ’Men, the next jump is 
going to be into battle. And I 
mean it’s going to be into battle.’ 

‘Everybody was holiering and 
slapping the other guy on the 
back—and I was getting those 
chills. 

"On the trip over I kept looking 
around at the silent, tense faces 
of my pals and wondering if they 
felt the same as I did. I began 
to feel a new fear—a fear that 
I would turn yellow and balk the 
jump. Imagine returning alone in 
that plane... 

"I stood’ up with the rest and 
my fear left me. I knew that even 
if my nerve left me I would still 
be pushed along and out the door. 

"In a daze I leaped, felt the 
opening shock and began trying 
to pierce the darkness to see where 
I was landing. 

"Then I hit the haystack that 
turned out to be a pillbox. I tossed 
my first hand grenade into the 
pillbox. I never felt like fighting 
more in my life.” 

It was the same in Hendrick- 
son’s jump over Italy, he said— 
the same fear, the same opening 
shock, the same comforting "glad- 
to-get-it-oyer-with” upon hitting 
the Salerno beach, the same lust 
for action, this time somewhat 
diluted by the swarm of Italian 
bees on his trail. 
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LOST AND FOUND 
































"South of the Border’ 


Feature attractions of this de- 
partment this week are the two 
young ladies whose photographs 
are reproduced herewith. Sent 
from the States to this theater, 
the photos were lost in the mails 
and now wait for soldiers to step 
up, identify and claim them. The 
following clues may help: One 
girl notes that she is "south of the 
border,” while the other writes: 
"Do be careful, dear.” If you recog- 
nize the ladies, let us know and 


the photographs will be turned 
over to you. 
Brothers paging brothers this 


week include: Pat J. Marino, Pvt. 
H. Marino and S-Sgt. Vincent J. 
Marino; F lc Morgan Hege, Jake 


D. Hege; Ernest Commerford, 
Walter Commerford; S 1c Joe C. 
Crocker, Cpl. E. B. Crocker; and 


Cpl. Gerard W. Racine wants Lt. 
Joseph A. Racine. 


Pvt. Joseph D. Elder is seeking 
his double first cousin, Cpl. Jehn 
W. Lusk. Other cousins seeking 
cousins are Jasper A. Blanton, 
Rebert Blanten; Cpl. H. P. Foley, 
Pyt. James Foley and Pvt. Billy 
Marks. 

Seeking missing friends this 
week are Pvt. Norman Katz, Pfc. 
Lew Cohen; S 2c George Henry 
Manchester, Edward Reney, Mer- 


*\either Lt. Samuel M. Blue or Sgt. 








chant Marine; Ist Sgt. A. C. 
Wunsch, Bill Corson; Cpl. Charles 
Medler, Pfc. Logan Carlo; Pvt. De- 
witt Freeman, Lt. Louise Miller; S 
lc Robert A. Machee, Pfc. James 
Elding; T-5 Calvin B. Whitmer. 
Sailor Edwin Neal and T-Sgt. 
Charles Bb. Groves. 

Giusseppe Cali, Vicolo Mezzani 
No. 34, Palermo, is looking for his 
long lost musician brother, Pfc. 
Giovanni Cali, formerly of Roch- 


ester, N. Y., and now believed 
somewhere in Sicily. Pvt. Clarence 
Forsman, Waino Heikkils; Pfc. 
Anthony Abitabilo, Pvt. James 


Martino; S-Sgt. N. P. Riviello, Cpl. 
Joseph Caruso; and Donald H. 
Dobbs isn’t receiving mail from 


Walter C. Williams. 





Lt. Wade Woehler, Ft. Belvoir, 


contact editor, this column; Fred | : 


Shaia, 17 Battery Place, N. Y.,/ 
wants George Corra; Sgt. David | 
Allan, Capt. Fred Draper and Lt. 
Philip DeGregury, from the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire; S-Sgt. 
Thomas Rae forwards a clipping 
from the Reader’s Digest, telling 
of the exploits of S-Sgt. Valeria, 
inventor of an African washing 
machine, and asks for Sgt. Val- 
eria’s address; Pvt. Clarence A. 
Cloyd, Arthur 8S. Currier; Joseph 
Calliere, merchant seaman, wants 
Stanley Sedukwics of an engineer 
unit. 

Cpl. David B. Vesall of an evacu- 
ation hospital is being paged by 
Lt. Harvey J. Hansen; Cpl. Pat J. 
Marino wants to hear from Lt. R. 
H, Sheridan; Pvt. Harry Y. Kruger 
calls Sgt. Thomas E. Hall; M-Sgt. 
Leo E. Muldoon, Sgt. John McGar- 
rigle, Pvt. Stanley Geece, Pvt. 
Joseph Williams and Pvt. Joseph 
Curry. Miss Stella Hmelak is trying 
to locate Pvt. John Francis Weber; 
Sgt. Alex Toth, Joseph Lucas; Pvt. 
Charles R. Martin, James D. Ha- 
seir; and Ferre L. Hirian, Pvt. 
Glen L. Wright. 

Pvt. Lawrence F. Bingman has 
been in Africa since Nov. 8, going 
from one company to another, and 
says his mail situation is hopeless. 
From a hospital he writes: "I have 
tried every way that I know how 
to get my mail, even asking the 
Red Cross to help. After a year’s 
time, if there’s anything to run a 
soldier’s morale down, it is not to 
hear from friends or the family.” 
This*column will forward any mail 
for Pvt. Lawrence F. Bingham. 


ee 


’"Be Careful, Dear’ 


Bertrand P. Sisk left his prayer 
beok in a Sicilian catacomb. Later 
the Monk in charge gave it to an- 
other soldier. If you are the soldier 
who has Sisk’s prayer book, send 
it to this column and it will be 
forwarded to the owner. British 
Pvt. J. Balnius gave an American 
pilot some film to be deveioped for 
him. He has since lost the aviator’s 
name and address. Pvt. Balnius 
is anxious to get in touch with 
his American friend. To Pvt. Frank 
Robichaud, 31090036 — send your 
correct address to The Stars and 
Stripes because all your mail is 
coming to this paper. 

Sgt. Melvin C. Kaiser adds a new 
category to Lost and Found. He's 
hunting for his uncle, Pvt. S. L. 
Kraft, from Denver. Sgt. Kaiser 
also wants Pvt. Harold Schnitzer 
and Set. John F. Verian. Sm 3c 
Joseph F. Bowles is asking for Lt. 
Tom Finn; Pvt. Arthur Marshall, 
Cart Reth and Howard Yoder; 


S 2c Robert W. Hazen, Dewner 
Tyler, Frankfort, Kan.; and Pvt 
Phil Baroff, irom his hospital 


bunk, calls for Pvt. Murray Goid- 
berger and Walter Heppe. 

Pvt. Clifford J. Moore is seeking 
his peacetime non-com buddy, Lt. 
Walter Singer, who managed the 
Casablanca team in the North Af- 
rican world series. aw 
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For leading a light infantry pa- 
trol unit in a successful small-arms 
attack on four enemy tanks, al- 
though he and three of nis men 
Were seriously wounded, Ist Lt 
David C. Waybur, Piedmont, Calif., 
is to receive the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, highest military 
award bestowed by the United 
States government, it was learned 
today. 

Lt. Waybur, ‘ourth and .owest- 
ranking officer to win the Con- 
gressional award in this theater, 
has recovered from his wounds and 
is now back with his division on 
the battle line in Italy. It is ex- 
pected that the presentation of the 
medal will be made personally by 
Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark, 5th Army 
commancer, within the next few 
days. 

The action for which Lt. Way- 
bur received the award took place 
in Sicily last July when he volun- 
teered to lead a three-vehicle re- 
connaissance platoon into enemy- 
held territory to locate an isolated 
Ranger unit. While proceeding 
at night over a road known 
to be heavily mined and strongly 
defended by road blocks and ma- 
chine-gun positions, the patrol was 
halted by a destroyed bridge. At 
the same time four enemy tanks 
rolled out from the side of the 
road and cut the patrol off from 
its supporting vehicles. 

Although the patrol was heavily 
outnumbered and outgunned and 
was in a completely exposed po- 
sition, Lt. Waybur ordered his 
three vehicles to disperse and open 
fire on the tanks with their 30- 
“and 50-caliber machine guns. The 
first few minutes of the battle left 
Lt. Waybur and three of his men 
seriously wounded and their ma- 
chine-gun ammunition exhausted. 

Despite his wounds, Lt. Waybur 
seized a tommy-gun and, standing 
im the bright moonlight only 30 

from an oncoming tank, 
opened fire on it, killing all its 
crew members and causing the un- 
controlled tank to run over the 


Roll Of Honor + 





bridge abutment and crash into the 
stream bed. 

The lieutenant then sent one of 
his men back for help and with the 
others withstood the continued fire 
of the three remaining tanks until 
aid came the next morning. 

"His conduct, voluntary and ex- 
emplary in its*daring, and his un- 
yielding determination in the face 
of overwhelming odds reflects great 
credit on himself and the military 
service,” read the citation sent 
from Allied Force Headquarters to 
Washington. 

> = 

For meritorious service as com- 
mander of the Antilles Air Task 
Force in the Caribkrean Sea area, 
Maj. Gen. Edwin J. House, now 
commancer of the Tweifth Air 
Support Command in the Mediter- 
ranean theater, has received the) 
Distinguished Service Medal. 

The citation, ordered by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, was reconiumended 
by Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox in recognition of General 
House’s "outstanding initiative and 
skilful employment of his Antilles 
Air Task Force in belligerent op- 
erations against enemy submarines 
in the Caribbean Sea Frontier.” 

The medal was pinned on Gen- 
eral House by a colleague in a sim- 
ple behird-the-line ceremony in 
Italy. 

Recent recipients of the Legion 
of Merit medal include: T-Sgt. 
George P Casazza, M-Segt. Alfred 
J. Rapetti, WO Leland A. Bristol, 
Maj. Arthur K. Strommen, Maj. 
Gen. Lucian K. Truscott, Jr., Brig. 
Gen. Clarence L. Adcock, Brig. 
Gen. Arthur S. Nevins, Brig. Gen. 
John W. O’Daniel, Maj. Gen. Troy 
H. Middleton. 

Col. August C. Hahn and Maj. 
John L. Leidenheimer have re- 
ceived a Bronze Oak Leaf Cluster 
in additon to tne Legion of Merit 
Medal. A angen nnn me Service 
Cross has been presen tos 5 
Frederick M. Wilson. Pfc. eae 
P. Kendrick, Ist Lt. Robert B. Lu- 








Blessed 





Events 


The ARC cable service announces the 
following births of sons and daughters, 
to men in this theater: 

S-Sgt. Homer Jones, daughter, Oct. 9; 
S-Sgt. Jack L. Vanable,. Jackie Lynn, 
Oct. 8; Cpl. Clement Clare, Clement, Jr., 
Aug. 29; Lt. James Clements, Marshall 
Louise, Oct. 9; Pvt. Meek Lockridge, Mary 
Carolina, Aug. 16; Sgt. William J. Henri- 
ott, Donna Marie, Sept. 28; Lt. Eric H. 
Petersen, Jr., son, Oct. 10; Baker 3-c 
Henry J. Revell. Henry Kenneth, Oct. 7. 

Capt. Albert Kabin, som, Oct. 14; Pvt. 
Michael C. Smith, Michael Charles, Jr., 
Sept. 29; Pvt. Walter R. McCahill, Jayne 
Eileen, July 14; Lt. Ralph H. Willard, Jr., 
daughter, Oct. 15; Pvt. Riley B. Roberts, 
Junior, Sept. 24; Lt. Melburn G. Buck, 
Erick Melburn, Oct. 6; Joseph E. Battag- 
lia, daughter, Sept. 25: SK 2-c Edward 
V. Merron, Maureen Elizabeth, Oct. 3; 
Pvt. Gene K. Kriefski, Jimmy Gene, Sept. 
28; PHM i-c Michael Schinn, Cecelia 
Joy, Sept. 21. 

Cpl. Vernon W. Phipps, son, Sept. 4; 
Lt. (jg) Elmere A. Martin, Dana Joan, 
Oct. 10; S-Sgt. Ralph H. Smith, Cynthia 
Ann, Sept. 19; Sgt. John T. Plakes, 
Catherine Frances, Sept. 23; Lt. Raymend 
P. Mial, daughter, Oct. 7; Cpl. Sidney 
E. Williams, Kenneth Jackson, Oct. 12; 
Lt. A. 8S. Wilsen, Janet Lloyd, Aug. 11; 
Lt. (jg) R. L. Henretta, daughter, Oct. 1. 

Lt. Julian Francis Kesheimer, Peter 
Francis, Sept. 27; Lt. Wm. Scott Steven, 
01014691, daughter, Oct. 12; SM li-c Cor- 
nelius F. McNamara, Mary, Sept. 25. 

Pvt. Arther W. Kryger, son, Aug. 24; 
GM 3-c Bernard Gademski, daughter, 
Sept. 2; Lt. Francis R. MacLeay, Jr., son; 
Pfc. Charlies A. Jackson, daughter; Lt. 
W. E. Osborn, Willard Ross, Aug. 15; 
Lt. E. D. Young, daughter, Aug. 25; T-Sgt. 
Charles L. Maloy, son, Aug. 15; T-3 
Joseph L. Leverack, Joseph Emil, Sept. 1; 
Lt. John H. Marrian, Jr., Patrica Ann, 
July 24. 


NLY. Crops Saved 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey this week that 
a "land army” of 100,000 volun- 
teers had helped to save the state’s 
fruit and vegetable crops totaling 
2,500,000 tons. The volunteers gave 
assistance to 190,000° farmers and 











mis, and ist Lt. James H. Spears 
have received the Soldier’s Medal. 


the crops were harvested 


and| Burrews 
processed with practically no loss. June, 1943. 

















i ;|™Manded by Lt. 
= | Tecumseh, Neb., who had been 
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DUCK HUNTING 








AN ADVANCED AIRFIELD 


8 | Fifteen German JU-87 Siuka dive 
een | bombers about to attack an Allied 
* \convoy in the Aegean Sea a short 
*;|time ago were shot down by a trio 





of P-38 Lightning pilots of the 
Northwest African Air Force. 


| Maj. William L. Leverette, Tal- 
~.|lahasse, Fla., got seven of them— 

is | a new record for a fighter pilot, 

» | according to NAAF press relations. 
=| Lt. 


H. Troy Hanna, Westfield, 
|Ind., got five, and Lt. Homer L. 
Sprinkle, Totosi, Mo., got the other 
three. 
| Another trio of Lightnings com- 
Wayne L. Blue, 


| providing "top cover,” got another 
| Stuka and an escorting JU-88. 
|/Only eight of the 25-plane enemy 
formation got away, and the con- 
voy escaped unscathed. 

Maj. Leverette, the squadron 
; commander, told his story of the 
| "big bag” in a quiet monotone: 
"We were flying cover for an Al- 
llied convoy that day, arriving 
over the ships 15 minutes ahead of 
schedule. We had just completed 
a half turn when Sprinkle called 
me and said: 

CLOUD OF STUKAS 

” ’Bogies at one o'clock.’ Bogies 
are unidentified aircraft and there 
was a cloud of them headed our 
way. I saw that they were Stukas 
and called to Blue, asking him to 
take his three ships and give us 
top cover. 

"We got in behind the Stukas 


Army Launches 
National Service 
Insurance Drive 


Ninety-five percent of the Army 
enjoys the blessings of National 
Service Life Insurance to the tune 
of an average 9,000 dollars per 
man, according to a recent War 
Department circular. In this thea- 
ter of war alone, insurance cover- 
age has gone up 25 percent since 
last June, Capt. Don G. Wingert, 
NATOUSA insurance officer re- 
ports. 








P-38 Trio Accounts 
For 15 Jerry Stukas 


without being seen, peeled off 
into the middle, and I got one of 
them before they even knew we 
were there.” . 

Maj. Leverette’s other victims 
met their fate in this manner: 
Number two—"I turned to my left 
and poured it in. He went into a 
deep spiral.” Number three—”T got 
on his tail. The gunner started to 
fire, but stopped when I opened 
up. The pilot bailed out.” Number 
four—”A 30-degree deflection shot, 
range about 200 yards. I saw the 
cannon shells hit his engine, tear- 
ing off pieces of cowling.” 

Number five—"A lone plane 
which pulled out of the left wing 
formation. I gave him a burst of 
cannon and machinegun fire from 
a 20-degree deflection. The gunner 
bailed out.” Number six—”I came 
in directly behind him. His gun- 
ner opened up before I did, but 
mine hit; his didn’t.” 

It was number six that almost 
caused disaster for the Florida 
flyer. The Jerry, though hit, dove 
on the major and there was a 
slight mid-air collision. "My left 
propeller drove two feet into him. 
He kept on falling, but I pulled 
out of it,” the major recalled. 


LAST WAS BEST 

He took anoiher guip of coffee 
before continuing: "My last hit 
was the best. I was closing in 
from the right when he turned 
into me. I went into a steep bank 
and had to turn over a little to 
get in a shot. It was good and set 
his engine on fire.” 

Lieutenants Hanna and Sprinkle 
told their stories in the same low, 
tired voice, told them straight and 
simply. Hanna said: 

"Both the pilot and gunner 
were shot out of their seats... 
must have hit his engine, fr 
when I went under him his oil 
spattered my windshield .. . his 
wing fell off . . . I saw the ship 
crash into the sea.” 

The three pilots, who between 
them in five minutes had shot 
down over a million dollars’ worth 
of Luftwaffe, left the interroga- 
tion tent and walked slowly across 
the field. 


32 Fronts Receiving 














Exact figures are not available 
for troops in this part of the 
world, but Capt. Wingert says 
that about 95 percent of the sol- 
diers over here are covered by 
Army insurance in some amount. 

The War Department is now 
launching a program to "mop up” 
small units in the field whose men 
are not adequately insured. In 
connection with this drive a series 
of seven educational posters will 
be. distributed soon to explain 
some of the misunderstood fea- 
tures of National Service Life. 

For putting everyone else in the 
shade as far as grabbing all the 
insurance they can get, the guys 
in the reception centers in the 
States cop the prizes, the WD cir- 
cular brings out. The rookies—99.9 
percent of them—have signed up 


Supplies From States 


WASHINGTON — The United 
States is now shipping food and 
equipment to at least 32 different 
fronts, some of them 17,000 miles 
from the point of origin, the Sen- 
ate Naval Affairs committee re- 
ported this week. For the North 
African campaign, each soldier 
averaged ten tons initially and one- 
and-a-half tons monthly for 
maintenance, according to the re- 
port. On busy days, the Northwest 
African Air Forces used as much 
as 1,500,000 tanker-delivered gallons 
of high-octane gasoline. 

America and Britain - together 
were transporting 40,000 to 50,000 
tons of civilian supplies monthly 
plus an average of 40,000 tons of 
coal and oil products fog North Af- 





for an average amount of insur- 
ance in excess of 9.900 dollars. 


rican industries, the report added. 








North African 





_Mother Meets Son 


THIS FAMILY REUNION was almost complete when WAC Pvt. 
Janice L. Burrows met her son, Ensign Cari L. Burrows, Jr., at & 

Only one member ef the Glendale, Cal, 
Cart W. Burrews, the father of Ensign 
who is now serving in the Navy as a radioman. Ensign 
graduated {rem the Naval Academy in the class of 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES WEEKLY 











Most important sports news of 
the week was the announcement 
py Joe Gordon, Yankee second 
baseman, 
paseball. When asked why he de- 
cided to step down from baseball, 
the 28-year-old Gordon said: "I’m 
tired of the game.” His friends say 
that Flash will accept a position 
as physical education director at 
nis alma mater—the University of 
Oregon. 


fad 

It’s Lt. Donald Budge now. The 
red-headed Californian, who once 
was professional and amateur 
champion of the world, was 
graduated from OCS. Don has 
been assigned to a_ college- 
training detachment at Texas 
Tech. 


@ a 
Notre Dame remained at the top 
of the AP’s third weekly grid poll 
of the season, but little College of 
the Pacific made the week’s big- 
gest gain. Alonzo Stagg’s eleven, 


winners of four straight and the |® 
underdog in every game they have | 4 
played, Jumped to sixth place be- |; 
Navy, 3 
Purdue and Penn. After College of | : 


hin€ Notre Dame, Army, 
Facifice came Southern California, 
Iowa Preflight, oun gue Michigan. 


Bucky Harris, who signed ear- 
lier in the week to manage the 
Buffalo Bisons of the Interna- 
tional League, has an agreement 
in the contract to be released if 
cifered a job by a major league 
club. It will be Harris’ first trip 
to the minors in 20 years. 


od @ 

William Hellis, the New Orleans 
millionaire, is still laying it on the 
line for the yearlings he wants. 
Aiter startling all bidders with his 
bids in the first yearling sales this 
year, he recentiy shelled out more 
than 66 grand for six babies, ONE 
costing him 18,000 dollars. 


a 

Manager Jimmie Wilson of the 
Cubs, in a recent interview, said 
that Phil Cavaretta, Bill Nichol- 
son and Peanuts Lowrey were 
the only Cubs sure of their jobs 
next year. What Jimmy didn’t 
say was whether he was sure of 
his. 


od e 
Football players of Roby High 
Bchool, Waco, Tex., are being 
coached this season by the Rev. 
€. W. Parmenter, 50-year-oid Me- 
thodist pastor. He never coached 
beiore but has been a fan ever 
since he attended games in France 

during ae « 


2 

The New York Yankees expect 
no trouble about it, but just for 
the record, Manager Joe Mc- 
Carthy has net yet signed a con- 
tact. McCarthy’s present con- 
tract expires next month. Prob- 
ably nothing will be done about 
a new one until Ed Barrow, 
president of the club, is up and 
a’ound again. Barrow, who was 
so ill he cowidn’t even listen to 
the broadcast of the final World 
Series games, is now on the road 
to recovery. 


» 

At Akron, Ohio, Lee.Savold's un- 
expected defeat in a "tune-up” 
light with Eddie Blunt this week 
Was almost as big an upset as the 
= Bobby Ruffin scored over Beau 
lack, 


2? 2 

It took a 19-year-old girl to 
finally catch up with Gunder 
Hagg. Dorothy Nortier, Piedmont, 
Cal, who mét the track star at 
a Swedish-American reception 
for the great miler at San Fran- 
cisco, will lead the track star 
under the wire in a nuptial cer- 
emony to be performed in De- 
eember. 


od e 

Senator James M. Mead, (Dem.) 
N. Y., said this week he hoped, 
Altered circumstances” soon would 
Peimit reinstatement of plans for 
all-star baseball teams to visit not 
only the South Pacific but also 
England, North Africa, India and 
China. The tour has been indef- 
initely postponed because of mil- 
itary demands on shipping space. 


od cod 

Al "Bummy” Davis, Brooklyn 
welterweight barred from fight- 

s in New York rings three 
years ago for consistently fouling 
Fritzie Zivie and kicking referee 
Billy Cavanaugh in the shins, 
this week was reinstated, and the 
first thing Bummy @id after en- 
tering the ring for his beut with 
Phil Enzenga was to shake hands 
onal referee — Billy Cava- 


® > 
The New York Rangers hockey 
> are trying out a 15-year- 
goalie, Ladislay Simkanin. If 
Makes the grade the team will 
me the youngest net-tender the 
ational Hockey League has seen. 


that he was quitting 
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still with Boston. (lower right) 






1. Joe DiMaggio, who rese to 
fame as centertielder for the 
New York Yankees, is shown here 
wearing ODs and helmet liner 
ready for a jaunt over the Santa 
Anna Air Base obstacle course. 
Joe has been playing the out- 
fiéld for the post’s baseball team 
and has helped them pile up an 
enviable string of victories over 
strong service teams in the Pa- 
cific Coast area. (lower le/t) 


2. Another DiMaggio brother, 





Dominic — the ycungest — has 
taken his place in the Navy. 


This summer Dominic formerly a 
star with the Boston Red Sox, 
roamed the outer gatdens for the 
Norfolk Naval Training Siation 
team. (upper left) 

3. The DiMaggio brothers pose 
tegether in one of théir rare 


bavuy puocegraphs. Vincent is at left, Joe in the center and Dom- 
inic at the right. At the time this picture was taken, Dominic was 


4. Vince DiMaggio, only member of the baseball brothers net in 
armed forces, keeps fit between seasons by working in a California 





While Count Fieet, 
Whirlaway, the big gate attrac 
iions, have been on the sidelines 
most of the season, horse racing 
has repudiated the theory that big 
Mames are necessary for success 


cially successiul seascns in its his- 
tory. 

Gasoline rationing, the OPA’s 
cancellation of special trains for 
sporting events, and the fact that 
most people are too busy to go 
racing cut down the attendances, 
but the war boom has increased 
the per capi'a wagering power of 
those fans who still find time to 


Some sort of a record was mace 
Labor Day weck-end when 144.961 
spectators at the five major tracks 
operating during that period wag- 
ered 14,101,892 dollars. Traditional 
events are won by the Slide Rules, 
the Bolingbrokes, the Eurasions. 
and other horses of the tyne that 
usually has to take the dust of 
the Count Fleets, Whirlaways, end 
Alsabs, but the money ‘continues 
to pour through the mutuel ma- 


chines. 
MUCH INTEREST 

Racing fans amone the GIs 
overseas would find much to in- 
terest them at the race tracks 
these days. On the curface, things 
aren’t much different, but actu- 
ally the sport of kings feels the 
squeeze. Most stables are overat- 
ing short-handed. Ear] Sande .and 
George Washington Carroll, two 
of the former jockeys in the train- 
ing ranks. are gallopine their own 
charges. Stables are no lonzer ship- 
pine around the country, but are 
stayine in one sector. Many tracks 
have been unable to operate. Old 
men, women and defense workers 
on their time off comrrise the 
crowds. Soldiers nd sailors are ad- 
mitted free at all tracks. but most 
of the boys are not stationed near 
enough to the ovals to take ad- 
vantage of the courtesy accorded 
their uniform. 

Rasi] James, Smokey Saunders. 
and Red Howel)l. are only 2 few 
of the riders in the Army Walter 
Teavior, second leading rider of 
1941, is in the Navy Buddy 





~. Cpl. BILL GILHAM 


Hirsch, who saddled Columbiana 


by having one of the most finan- | 


As U.S. Racing Booms 


By Pvt. TOM SHEHAN 
“Special To The Siars And Stripes) 
Alsab and;to win the 53,000 dollar Widener] Rochester, 14; Colate, 6 


shipyard. Vince starred in the outfield for the Pirates this year. 





Mutuels Click Merrily joorsau nsuits 





| 
(Saturday, October 16th) 


EAST 






Columbia, 0 
C.C.N.Y., 22; B-ooklvn College, € 
Carnegie Tech., 6; Lehigh, @ 





Cup at Hialeah in 1937, is said to! Cornell, 20; Holy Cross, 7 


| be fighting in the 
|} Most of the riders around 
tracks are over-age or 4-F. 


COUNT INJURED 


the 


| Fleet went wrong shortly after 

|winning, among’ others, such 

fevents as the Kentucky Derby, 
Freakness, Belmont S akes, 


tunate that Whirlaway 
really recovered from the injury 
he received in New Orleans last 
winter and had to be retired to 
stud. Shut Out, winner of the 
1942 Ken ucky .Derby, and Alsab, 
his chief rival for three-year-old 
honors last year. were the dis- 
aprointments of the year. 

With Eddie Arcaro and Don 
Meade under suspension because 
of foul ridine during the 1942 sea- 
son, Ted Atkinson, a newcomer to 
the metropolitan circuit, was the 
riding sensation at New York 
tracks. The Toronto-born Brook- 
lyn resident, a 4-F in the draft 
rode 77 winners during the first 
72 days of the New York seacon. 
Atkinson who had trouble getting 
mounts when he was an appren- 
tice, was the leading rider in New 
Fnland in 1941 and 1942, but 
1943 was his first full seasen in 
New York, where the competition 
is somewhat stiffer. 

The feature of the harness rac- 
ing season was the transfer of the 
Femb'eterian. which was won by 
Volo fSor7, to the Empire City 
track in Yonkers. 


GRID STANDINGS 


NATIONAL PRO LEAGUE 
WESTERN DIVISION 











South Pacific. | Lafayette, 12; Willow Greve Naval, 0 


| Franklin and Marshall, 20; Muhlenberg, ¢ 








Navy, 14; Penn S.ate, 6 
Pennsylvania, 71; Lakehurst Naval, 6 
Ursinus, 10; Templ-, 6 

Villanova, 12%; Bucknell, 8 


It was unfortunate that Count} Coust Guard, 7; RPI, 0 


Tufts, 6; Wercester Tech., 0 
SOUTH 


Alabama State. 6; Flosida Aggies, 6 


and Georgia Preflight, 53; Newberry, @ 


Withers Mile. It was also unfor-!Camp Lejeune Ma ines. 55; Ft. Momroe, 0 
never , Charleston Coast Guard, 36; Davidson, © 


West Virg nia, 6; Maryland, 2 

Duke, 14; North Carolina, 7 

Richmond, 27; VMI, @ 

Daniel Field, 18; Georgia, 7 

N. Carolina Preflight, 23; Camp Davis, 18 
Bainbridge Naval, 26; Curtis Bay C.G., 7 
Vanderbilt, 20; Tennessee Tech., © 


Georgia Tech., 27° 300th Inf. (Ft, Ben- 
ning), @ 
L.8.U., 28; L.S.U. ASTP, 7 


Moereheuse, 6; Morrs Brown, 6 
MIDWEST 


IMinois, 33; Pittsburgh, 25 

lowa, 7; Imdiana, 7 

Towa State, 27; Nebraska, 6 

Kansas, 13; Washbera, @ 

Minnesota, 13; Camp .Grant, 7 

Northwestern, 1%; Great Lakes, 6 

Purdue, 30; Ohio State. 7 * 

Netre Dame 56: Wisconsin, © 

Bunker Hill Naval, 13; Bewlimg Green, 12 

Carson Newman, 13; Milligan, 7 

Arkansas A and M, 38; Ft. Knex, 0 

Iowa Preflight, 21; Misseuri, 6 

Missouri Mines, 1%: Ill. State Normal, 6 

Oberlin, 52; Oh'e Wes'eyan, 6 

William Jewell, 1%: Kansas State, 6 

Depaw, 33; Wabash, 6 

St. Mary's Winena, 25; Gustaves Adel- 
phus, 7 

BeKalb Teachers %3; Macomb T'chrs, 14 

Otterbin, 1%; W. Virginia Tech., 13 

Miami, 51; 3d Armored (Camp Gorden), 6 

Michigan Normal, 14; Wayne University, 0 

Iineis Wesleyan. 37; Indiana St. T’ehs, 0 

Western Michigan, 6; Miami (Ohio), @ 

Case, 7; Woester, 0 


SOUTHWEST 


Tulsa, 20; Oklahoma, 6 
Nerman Naval, 20: Oklahema Aggies, # 
Texas Tech., 14: South Plains AAF, 12 
Texas, 34; Arkansas, 6 
Seuthwestern, 26; N. Texas Aggies, @ 


Texas Aand M 13; TC.U., @ 
S.M.U., 12; Rice, @ 
FAR WEST 


Califernia, 13: U.C.L.A., @ 

Col. of Pacific, 16; Del Mente Preflight, 3 
Ft. Riley. 47; Denver. © 

Celerado, 14; Salt Lake City Air Base, @ 
Seuthern Califernia, 34; San Francisco, 6 
March Field, 7: San Diege Naval, @ 
Nevada Flying Wolves, 27; Utah, 19 





w. LT. Pet. PF. PA 
Chieage Bears 3 6 i 1.000 11 63 
Green Bay . ae ye) ee 8 
Detroit Liens 3 2 @ 600 164 ~=679 
Chicage Cards. @ 4 @ oo 674 8 

EASTERN DIVISIO 

w. kL fF. Pet. PP. PA. 
Wash. Redskins 2 © © 10060 G6 7 
Steagles . 2 @ 7 = GR 
N. VY. Giants 1 1 @ 500 OK 
Brooklyn e ¢ @ 000 @ 91 


Redlands, 46; Pemona Ordnance Base, 6 
Naval Personnel, 20; Modesto Jr. Col., @ 


Michigan Threatens Gopher'’s Unbeaten 
Record In Nation's Top Football Meeting 


College Of Pacific 
Tackles Trojans 


In Far West 


Two traditional rivals, unde- 
feated Minnesota and once-de- 
feated Michigan, will slug it out 
this afternoon at Ann Arbor, in 
the day's feature attraction on the 
football front. 

Minnesota scored its third vic- 
tory of the season last week by 
nosing out Camp Grant, 13-7. The 
Gophers had to make two brilliant 
goal line stands in the closing 
minutes of the game to keep their 
unblemished record intact. They 
|Should have a much tougher time 
of it this week, and the smart 
money looks for Michigan to re- 
turn to the winning column. 


In the East last week the three 
top-ranking teams, Army, Navy and 
| Pennsylvania, all won their games 
|}and maintained their unde.eated 
records. Army romped over Col- 
umbia, 52-0, and Pennsylvania 
swamped Lakehurst Naval, 74-6. 
Navy had a much tougher time 
of it with Penn State. Before a 
rain-soaked crowd of 18,000 the 
Middies time after time found 
themselves deep in their own 
territory. A last period touch- 
down by Bill Barron, who ran 37 
yards to score through the whole 
Penn State team, gave Navy a 
13-6 victory. 

NAVY FACES ENGINEERS 

Navy this week again faces the 
stiffest opposition in the East. The 
sailors meet a _ sirong Georgia 
Tech team which lost its only 
start in four games to Notre 
Dame 

Finnsylvania should have little 
trouble taking a woefully weak Co- 
lumbia eleven and Yale won't pro- 
vide too much opposition for a 
powerful Army team that has won 
both often and decisively this sea- 
son. 

The traditional tussle between 
Colgate and Cornell should be a 
lively one this week. The Big Red 
from Ithaca lost their only start 
in five to Navy early in the sea- 
son and should prove too tough 
for Andy Kerr’s Red Raiders who 
lost last Saturday to a_ strong 
Rochester team which they had de- 





feated previously for their only 
victory to date. 
The nation’s number one team, 


No re Dame, draws a worthy op- 


ponent this week in _ Illinois, 
which should fare better than 
Wisconsin did last week. The 
Irish swamped the Badgers, 50-0, 
whist Thlinois was outscoring 
Pit.cvyurgh, 33-25. 

Undefeated Purdue, which goes 


along its merry winning avay each 
week without making too many 
headlines, has begun to attract 
national attention with five con- 
secutive victories over Great Lakes, 
Marquette, Illinois, Camp Grant 
and Ohio State. The Boilermakers 
meet a feeble Iowa eleven which 
has yet to win its first game. 
WEST COAST THRILLER 

In tne Far West, Alonzo Stage’s 
amazing College of the Pacific 
team meets powerful Southern 
California in a game which should 
provide plenty of thrills for the 
followers of West Coast football. 
Maestro Stagg’s eleven downed 
star-studded Del Monte Preflight 
last week, 16-7, in what was prob- 
ably the most startling upset of 
the season. It was their fourth 
victory in as many staris. South- 
ern California, on the other hand, 
boasting an undefeated, untied and 
wunscored upon record for four 
games, is rated the top team in 
the West. 

Last week saw the old batting 
average jump 55 points as the Stars 
and Stripes selector picked 18 right 
and four wrong. Totals for the 
three weeks now stand at 52 right 
and 14 wrong for a percentage of 
788. Following are selections for 
this week: (Probable winners in 
bold face#”Penn State-Maryland; 
Army-Yale; Colgate-Cornell; Co- 
Inmbia-Penn; Navy-Georgia Tech; 
Great Lakes-Marquette; Ilinois- 
Noire Dame; Indiana-Wisconsin; 
Towa - Purdue; Kansas - Nebraska; 
Michigan-Minnesota; Northwestern 
-Chio State; Georgia Preflight-N. 
Carolina Preflight; LSU-Georgia; 
Wake Forest- VMI; Rice - Texas; 
Texas A. and M.-N. Texas Aggies; 
Southwestern - Southwestern of 
Leuisiana; SMU-Tulane; TCU- 
Chklahoma; Memphis Naval-Arkan- 
sas; Southern California-College of 
Pacific; California-St. Mary's Pre- 
flight; March Field-Washington; 
Del Monte Preflight-San Francisco. 

—S-Sgt. GEORGE M. HAKIM 
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Weapons for War... 


Americen industry this week, continuing its battle to out-produce 
and out-date enemy weapons, announced severai new developments. 
In Bridgeport, Cora., the Remington Arms Co. described for the 
first time a new .50 caiibre bullet ior fighter planes which is said to 
explode self-sealing gasoline tanks end pierce the thickest armor 
now in use on enemy planes. Upon contact the bullets spread a sheet 
of flame which is generated by chemicals and bu:ns at blast furnace 
temperature. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, commanding the US. Air Forces, 
called the new ammunition "the outstanding small arms devclopment 
for use against airplanes.” ... New planes were also on the American 
production lines. The Office of War Information revealed that a new 
heavy bomber, considerably larger and more powerful than either 
the Flying Fortress or the Liberator, would be ready for super-long- 
range bombing by next spring, that a totally new light bomber, about 
four years ahead of the present model, and a new single-cngined 
fighter are also being built . . . In armored vehicles, the new word 
is "firesireaming,” according to Brig. Gen. Burton O. Lewis, the 
Boston Ordnance District Commander who says that new tanks, 
tank destroyers and motorized arvcillery will shed enemy projectiles 
"as easily as the shell of a turtle sheds a horse's hooves” ... Gen. 
Lewis also announced that new armor-piercing projectiles, designed 
to rip open Axis planes and tanks, are being shipped to U.S. forces 
overseas, which suggests that the only way to tackle the future 
American tank is with the future American shell. 


Washington Notes... 


Wendell L. Willkie spoke in St. Louis this week. In Washington 
and throughout the nation, the speech was regarded as the curtain- 
raiser to the 1944 presidential campaign and the beginning of Re- 
publican platform discussions. If Mr. Willkie’s program is followed, 
the Republicans will take issue with the Democrats not only on do- 
mestic but also on foreign policy, it was believed. In his speech, Mr. 
Willkie declared: (1) Washington had not taken the nation into its 
confidence on international developments; (2) postwar international 
cooperation was “the basic issue of our day”; (3) it was time to 
change horses because the "long continuance of power is hazardous 
to free government.” . Under authority of the Smith-Connally 
anti-strike act, the War Labor Board ordered more than 25,009 strik- 
ing coal miners in Alabama and Indiana to go back to work. The 
order was seconded by John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers. Later in the week the War Labor Board stated that, al- 
though labor still has the right to walk out after a government- 
supervised ballot, "the moral obligation not to strike in wartime re- 
mains.” ,.. Only three percent of the Army and two percent of the 
Navy were off duty last year in the U.S. because of illness or injuries, 
the Office of War Information announced. The ra’e, including battle 
casualties, was even lower among troops serving abroad .. . Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in press conferences this week, reaffirmed his sup- 
pert of the administration’s feod subsidy plan, which has been the 
subiect of eoneressional controversy; stated that undercover elements 
in the country were trying to destroy the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, which has regulated the U.S. stock and bond markets 
since the early days of his administration; and spoke out against 
Argent’na’s recent suspension of Jewish newspapers, shortly after 
which Puenos Aires announced that several of the closed papers had 
been al:owed to resume publication. 


Crime and Punishment... 


The biggest crime news of the week was the trial of Count Al- 
fred de Marigny for the alleged murder of his multi-millionaire 
father-in-law, Sir Harry Oakes. As the trial opened before the Su- 
preme Court in Nassau, Bahamas, the twice-married count was 
charged with murdering Oakes and setting his bed on fire in an 
effort to desiroy the body. Marigny pleaded not guilty. The prose- 
cution also charged that Marigny resented Oak~s’ failure to accept 
him as a membcr of the family, that Oakes and Marigny had quar- 
reled over mcney matters and that Oakes had called Marigny a "sex 
mzniac.” The count’s wife, Nancy Oakes, has not yet testified. 
Covering the trial for the New York Journal-American, Erle Stan- 
ley Gardner will file stories by his fictional detective hero. Perry 
Mason, who will analyze the testimony and evidence .. . In Chicago, 
Walter Pelka wiil face trial for allegedly operating a "crime school” 
which led to the cashing of 159,000 dollars in fraudulent checks . . 
And in Albany, N. Y., four eeg company officials were sent to. prison 
for attempting to defraud the government in lend-lease shipments 
of powdered eggs. 


From Broadway to Hollywood .. . 


The 2-F boys, Henry Fonda and Errol Flynn, were in much the 
same boat this week. Mrs. Barbara Thompson has. filed suit against 
Fonda charging that he is the father of her three-month-old 
daugter, but Fonda a lieutenant (jg.) in the Navy, will not be 
brought to trial until after the war ... On the Errol Flynn front, 
the latest bulletin reveals that the three-year-old daughter whom 
Mrs. Shirley Evans Hassau claims is Flynn’s is in the custody of Mrs. 
Hassau’s parents. Commented Attorney Robert Ford, who will repre- 
sent Flynn this time: "It’s a legal novelty for a mother to sue for 
support of a child she doesn’t even have control or custody over.” 
From Flynn, who saw no novelty, legal or otherwise, there was no 
‘comment... The portrait she was painting of herself and her hus- 
band, Maj. John Detlie, was nearly completed when Veronica Lake 
changed her mind and decided to sue for divorce. Veronica is now 
replacing Detlie’s face with a bowl of flowers . .. Al Jolson is se. | 
covering from a siege of double-pne ia and mlaria, contracted 
during his overseas trip . . . Best-sellers on the nation’s bookstands 
this week include, in fiction, "The Robe,” by Lloyd C. Douglas: "So 
Little Time,” J. P. Marqunnd; "A Tree Grows in Brooklyn,” Betty 
Smith; "Valley of Decision,” Marcia Davenport: and, in non-fiction, 
"Undercover,” by John Roy Carlson; "U.S. Foreign Policy,” Walter 
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VARGA GIRL 


(Continued from Page 1) 


FDR Says 





from this interesting bit of ques- 
tioning never will be known be- 
cause the doctor side-stepped. 

"It's not his present,” Dr. Tillot- 
son repeated calmly and a big 
momen. passed. Spectators sighed 
and relaxed. 

The undaunted government at- 
torney took up another cartoon re- 
vealing the Varga girl in practic- 
ally nothing but a bugle and cioak 
of patriotism accompanied by a 
soldier and a poem entitled ‘Peace, 
it’s Wonderful.” The poem said 
something about the soldiers think- 
ing taps a nuisance, but added that 
when the returning warrior rushed 
toward the altar with the girl who 
had waited: "He won't be so lax 
when the clock on their mantel 
points to taps.” 

"What does that convey to you, 
doctor?” queried Mr. Hassell. "Does 
it mean when they go to bed?” 


THE MEANING OF TAPS 
"Taps conveys bedtime to me, 


doctor replied, pointing to the car- 
toon. The matter was dropped has- 
tily when the defense counsel 
pointed out that married people do 
go to bed. 

Another bit of poetry came in 

for postal undressing when the 
prosecutor, wincing, read this long 
familiar epitaph printed in a re- 
cent issue: "Here lies Charlotte, 
born a virgin, died a harlot, for 
18 years she kept her virginity, 
quite a record in this vicinity.” 
The Boston psychiatrist also de- 
fended an article by Paul Gallico 
in which the author, after discours- 
ing at great length on the ins and 
outs of burlesque, concluded that 
this form of entertainment left him 
cold. 
"There certainly is nothing to 
get excited about in looking at a 
female midriff,’ the doctor agreed 
mildly, adding: "”There’s nothing 
lewd, lascivious or obscene in the 
uncovered umbilicus. It’s often un- 
covered by bathing suits and is not 
a forbidden zone.” 


BUMPS AND GRINDS 


He saiffed at a notion that 
“bumps” and "grinds” were any- 
thing naughty and disposed of tne 
matter of illustrations showing 
over-ripe female figures with the 
opinion: "No sensory appeal.” 

The doctor said he’d approached 
the appeal of the magazine in a 
scientific fashion by submitting it 
to 40 average persons ranging 
in age from his own young aaugi- 
ters to men past middle-age and 
that the magazine failed to raise 
lewd thoughts or wolfish whistles. 
The worst that could be said the 
doctor aliowed, was that some ma- 
terial was "risque” and that some 
of the cartoons were "corny.” Es- 


| program 


WASHINGTON—North Africa is 
rapidly becoming self-sufficient 
in essential foodstuffs, President 
Roosevelt said this week in a re- 
view of the food situation in 
French Morocco, Algeria and Tun- 
isia since the Allies landed in No- 
vember, 1942. 

Before the end of the Tunisian 
campaign, the President declared, 
the French Army and _ civilian 
laborers were largely fed by im- 
ports from the United States. 
Since May, however, the food 
situation in North Africa has im- 
proved to the point where the 
French are feeding themselves and 
actually supplying thousands of 
tons of fruits and vegetables to the 
British and American armies. 


During the first few months 
afier the landings, the U.S. gave 
North Africa part of its normal] 
imports of sugar, tea and evapor- 
ated milk, as well as large quan- 
tities of other foods normally 
produced in that section. The un- 
usual imports were necessary be- 
cause of poor crops resulting from 
lack of fertilizers, sprays, farm 
machinery and tractor fuels and 
because of the huge exports to 
metropolitan France ‘after the 
harvest in June, 1942, and before 
the arrival of Allied forces in 
November, the President declared. 

ARMY REQUESTS FOOD 

Huge quantities of flour, wheat, 
potatoes and beans, and smaller 
quantities of oil, cheese, dried 
eggs, margarine, rice and veget- 
ables were requested by Genera) 
Dwight D. Eisenhower for specific 
military purposes which Mr 
Roosevelt listed as: to obtain 
labor sufficiently well fed to work 
in docks, roads and railroads, to 
minimize the danger of famine 
and food riots which would require 
the assignment of troops to main- 
tain order, to prevent spread of 
disease, which might menace the 
health of our troops, and to feed 
a large French army. 

While the shipments were pour- 
ing into North Africa, American 
agricultural experts worked out a 
to expand farm  pro- 


duction there. Seeds, farm ma- 
chinery, fertilizers, fuel oil and 
other essential equipment was 


shipped to North Africa at General 
Eisenhower’s request. 

The results of these shipments 
have already *been exhibited, he 
said. Even with the limited 
quan'‘ities of material delivered 
before June—less than 15,000 tons 
of all items—food imports other 
than sugar, tea and milk, which 
amounted to 100,000 tons up 


African 


Food Supply Better 


completely for the second half of 
the year. 

French authorities collaborating 
with the combined food board 
have also begun to accumulate 
food supplies for use during and 
after the liberation of France, the 
President said. This program will 
reduce the future needs of France 
for American food and shipping 
resources. 


Wallace Blames 


Conspiracy For 
High Rail Rates 


DALLAS—Vice President Henry 
A. Waliace charged here this week 
that the nation’s railroads have 
conspired to raise transportation 
rates beyond levels where ordinary 
competitive conditions would 
place them. The Vice President 
spoke at a meeting of Dallas civic 
and labor organizations. 

Wall Street-inspired ’’plunder- 
ers” are vlotting to obtain Con- 
gressicnal approval of a plan to 
permit integrated systems to con- 
trol all forms of transportation 
facilities, Mr. Wallace declared. 

Calling the policy of railrcad 
management one of "the public 
be damned,” the Vice President 
said: "Through conspiracies between 
motor and rail carrier rates con- 
ferences, motor carrier rates have 
been raised to the level of rail 
rates. The activities of water car- 
rier rate conferences have result- 
ed in relating wa'er carrier to 
rail rates. In thus eliminatine all 
competition in rates, the public is 
deprived of the savings from 
chean highway and water trans- 
port.” 

The Vice President said that the 
railroads, "not satisfied with elim- 
inating competition in surface 
transportation,” have extended 
their control to the airways. 

"Through an exclusive ccntract 
between the Railway Exnress 
Agency, owned by the railrcads of 
the country, and the domestic air- 
lines,” he said, "Air Express rates 
have been maintained far above 
the ceomneti‘ive level.” 

In New York. C. A. Frey, presi- 
dent of the Railway Express Com- 
renyv, replied to Vice President 
Wallace’s cherges bv declaring thot 
eir carto rates in the USS. are the 
towest in the world and strictly in 
line with ectual cocts. Air Exnress 








through June, have been stopped 


is a subscidiarv of the Railway 
Express Company. 





could be called spicy, which he de- 
fined as "a little suggestive and 
off-color.” ; 

Esquire contends that servicemen 
disagree with the Postoffice De- 
partment about the Varga girl and 
that the majority of them thinks 
She's plenty all right. 


Jobs Big Problem 


PRINCETON, N. J. — Employ- 
ment will be the biggest worry 
facing the administration which 
rules the national roost durinz the 
period 1944-48, according to voters 
interviewed recently by George 
Gallun's Institute of Opinion. As«- 
ed what they thought would be 
the greatest problem of the four- 
year period, pollees reacied like 
this: 

Jobs, 58 percent; a lasting peace, 
13 percent; government finances. 
11 percent; postwar food, six per- 
cent; labor, four percent; an ex- 
panding bureaucracy, three per- 


WASHINGTON—The meat-eat- 
ers of America, after a recent 
warning by the Department of 
Agriculture, are now facing a 
future of less meat and more 
beans, beginning in 1945. For 
those who cared to think about a 
future diet of beans and beans, 
research experts at Yale and Har- 
vard universities had something 
to say. 

Harvard biochemists promptly 
came out with a report that the 
active adult can easily get along 
on no more than an ounce of meat 


a day. 
At Yale, Professor Paul Rufus 
Burkholder and his associates 


have conducted a two-year re- 








Lippman; "Burma Surgeon,” Dr. G. S. Seagrave; "Journey Among 
Warriors,” Eve Curie. . ° 


cent. 





search in which they discovered 


Meat-Eaters Face 
Future Bean Diet 





and now recommend a number of 
meat substitutes, all of which, 
they say, "compare favorably with 
meat.” 

These substitutes include: soy- 
beans, which, properly minced, 
"may sometimes be mistaken for 
meat loaf,” are rich in protein, 
and can also be served in milk- 
shakes; soybean sprouts, which 
can be cooked as quickly as pork 
chops; cottonseed, which can be 
processed to make it palatable, 
and is rich in both protein and 
vitamin B-2; peanuts, said to ex- 
cel in their percentage of nicotinic 
acid, a healthy vitamin; and 
vegetable “steak,” consisting of a 
nourishing mixture of soybeans, 
cottonseed and peanuts. 





MALE CALL 








By MILT CANIFF 














ITS EASY, Miss 
LACE! US GUYS 
DO IT ALLA TIME.. 
HERE - I'LL DASH 

ONE OFF FoR YUH! 


US AT KISKA WE GOT INTO POSITION, 
WITH PLENTY OF GOOD M1 AMMUNITION, 

BUT THE JAP HAD SKIDDOOED, 

MONKED UP AND SNAFUED — 

HE FOUND IT ALEUTIAN PROPOSITION! 
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WHO WRITES 
THOSE LIMERICKS 
THE GENERALS 
ARE ALWAYS 
SINGING 2 
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WHO WENT OUT WITH A YANK 
ON A Ph<6, 
i= Sat WITH A SIGH AS HE 
GAVE HER THE EYE, 
“YOUR DRESSES SHOW PLENTY... 





ED LACE 6 A LASS, 
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